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PREFACE 


I was born on the eve of Lord Curzon*s Partition of Bengal 
and the Swadeshi agitation it provoked, and my earliest memories 
are of lathi-play, which, I recall, was half-secretive, and of some 
leaders of the Anusilan Samiti of my village, whom we looked 
upon with reverence as heroes but also dreaded as fire-eaters. 
As I grew up, I saw Swadeshi and Boycott broadening into 
Gandhiji’s Non-co-operation movement. Non-co-operation 
hardening into Civil Disobedience which developed into Quit 
India, and all this, aided by the armed revolutionary struggle 
which, though occasionally quiescent, was never inactive, led 
ultimately to Independence in 1947. And I have also lived long 
enough to see the emergence of Bangladesh to which I originally 
belonged. 

Side by side with this political movement, there has been a 
social revolution which, if not as overwhelming as the political 
resurgence, has not been less significant in the New India that 
has grown before my eyes. Although casteism is not dead, its 
rigours have been very much mollified, and the women of India 
have, I think, advanced more spectacularly than her men. When 
I was at school, the arrival of a girl of the high school stage in 
even an advanced village would be a sensation, and now the 
installation of a woman as the Prime Minister of India does not 
raise an eye-brow. 1 have also watched two world wars and the 
upsurge of Marxism which has not been without its impact on 
Indian social life. I am, however, rattling off these historical 
changes only to warn my readers that personally I have not been 
involved in any of these movements and their impact on me has 
been relatively small. Even Marxism has engaged my attention 
more through its influence on literature than on account of its 
transformation of social life. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when I try to paint the 
portraits of men who have left their imprint on my life, I draw 
them mostly from the academic world, and not one of them may 
be said to have made any contribution to the making of history. 
But it does not necessarily follow that there is lack of colour 
and complexity in the characters of my choice, and I claim that 
almost all of them had qualities worth commemorating. It is 
in this hope that I am presenting these personal impressions of 
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some of my teachers and friends to the wider public beyond the 
immediate circle of their intimates who are vanishing into 
oblivion. 

I have called the ensuing portraits personal impressions, but 
the opening essay which is also a biographical sketch is an excep¬ 
tion. When I joined Presidency College as an Intermediate 
student in 1920, Manmohan Ghose was one of its leading lights. 
He was an eminent professor, and also famous as a poet, and he 
looked the poet. I still remember his frail figure with a far-off 
look, slowly climbing the grand staircase to take the few 
Honours classes allotted to him. When two years later I 
myself came to the Honours Class, he had gone on leave 
from which he never returned. I who never heard a single 
word drop from his silvery voice had, however, not a little 
to do with him afterwards. I was the Editor of the College 
Magazine when he died, and I devoted two issues of this 
journal mainly to him. The first contained a number of 
memorial essays written by his pupils, and in the second I 
published with an Introduction of mine own as many of his 
fugitive poems as I could collect then. When his Centenary was 
celebrated five years ago, I played a small part in securing 
Government subsidy for the publication of his poems and helped 
to edit the Manmohan Ghose number of the (Presidency College) 
Alumni Association Annual to which, on the basis of data 
supplied by his daughter and entertaining anecdotes related by 
Professor P. C. Ghosh, I contributed the biographical sketch I 
am re-printing here. 

Five of these papers—the second essay on Professor P. C. 
Ghosh, and those on Nishikanta Sen, Krishnadhan Banerjee, 
Karuna Kumar Hajara and N.C.M.—are being printed for the 
first time. The others are taken with grateful acknowledgements 
from The Alumni Association Annual , The Mother and the 
Souvenir published at the time of the English Teachers’ Con¬ 
ference held at Jadavpur University in 1944. I am indebted to 
my former pupils. Professor Bhabatosh Chatterjee and Professor 
Asoke Kumar Mukherjee, for reading over the manuscript and 
giving me valuable suggestions. My Publisher’s Reader has 
helped me by seeing the book through the press. 


S. C. Sen Gupta 
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MANMOHAN GHOSE 


I 

As one contemplates Manmohan Ghose’s life—he was 55 
when he died on 4 January 1924—one views it as a wrestle with 
Destiny which ended as a drawn battle. Destiny did all that it 
could do to thwart him, to crush him, but till the last day he 
refused to give in. 

It may be of interest to delve into his background before we 
begin an account of the struggle he waged against circumstances 
that tried to overwhelm him. If Manmohan’s own half-poetical 
excursion into history is to be believed, the Ghoses originally 
came from the Panjab on the Afgan border. The word, according 
to him, means fame, and they were a proud warrior caste. 
Leaving this imaginative ethnology aside, the solid facts are that 
the family to which Manmohan belonged lived, in the early 
years of British rule, in the township of Konnagar on the Ganges, 
not far from Calcutta. Manmohan claimed no relationship 
with Lalmohan Ghose, who made such a powerful impression in 
England by his oratory, and was once President of the Indian 
National Congress, but Lalmohan’s elder brother Manmohan, 
a leading member of the Calcutta Bar of his time, was a friend 
of the family. The poet’s grandfather JCalicharan Ghose was 
a man of substance and had a big house which his grandson 
affectionately described as a ‘palace’. 

Kalicharan died prematurely, leaving his young son 
Krishnadhan almost destitute. Through the charity of friends 
but mostly through what Manmohan called his ‘super-human 
perseverance’, Krishnadhan made his way up, qualified as a doctor 
and joined the Bengal Medical Service, of which he became a 
distinguished member. He came under the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and in 1864 married the eldest daughter of Raj- 
narain Bose, the noted Brahmo leader and educationist. The 
marriage was attended by, among others, Maharshi Debendra- 
nath Tagore and Bejoykrishna Goswami, and Keshabchandra 
Sen was the priest. 

Five children were born of this marriage—Binoybhusan, 
Manmohan, Aurobindo, Barindrakumar, and a daughter Sarojini, 
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Three of these became celebrities—Manmohan as poet and 
professor, Aurobindo first as scholar, then as national leader, and 
finally as a saint—as Sri Aurobindo—and Barindrakumar as 
one of the most intrepid Indian revolutionaries. Manmohan, 
the second son, Was bom on 19 January 1869. 

Krishnadhan figures more than once in Manmohan’s letters 
to Laurence Binyon, and his distinguishing characteristic was that 
he was ‘thorough’. He was a ‘thorough’ lover of English ways, 
an Anglophil amongst Anglophils. He first went to England in 
1869 and returned to India, thoroughly Anglicized. He wanted 
to give his sons ‘good education’, that is to say, education that 
would be thoroughly English. His first three sons—Binoybhusan, 
Manmohan and Aurobindo—were sent for their early schooling 
to the Loretto Convent, Darjeeling. Soon after Krishnadhan 
went to England with his family and left the three boys there in 
charge of the Reverend Mr Drewett who lived in Manchester. 
The two elder brothers were first put to the Manchester Grammar 
School, where, we may presume, Manmohan learnt Greek which 
later on became an absorbing passion. From the Manchester 
Grammar School—we may leave the other brother out of the 
narrative now—Manmohan was shifted to Saint Paul’s School. 
Here his impact on the Seventh form, to which he had been 
promoted suddenly on account of his precocity, is vividly 
described by Laurence Binyon, a member of this class and later 
on, a distinguished English poet. The master, one Mr Lupton 
who was teaching the Aeneid, would often ask his students to 
name gorgeous, Virgilian epithets for common English words— 
steeds for horses, falchions for swords, for example. On this 
occasion, he said that ‘livery’ would be a sumptuous synonym 
for clothes or dress and wanted his pupils to quote an illustration 
from an English classic. From the back of the room, an Indian 
boy ‘with thick hair falling about his forehead and thick lustrous 
eyes’ recited the following lines from the Prince of Morocco’s 
speech in The Merchant of Venice : 

Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun 1 
It was dramatic in more senses than one, for Manmohan 
Ghose, in spite of his deep and abiding love for England, had also 
a sense of alienness in a foreign land, which he never quite 
outgrew. 
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After finishing his schooling at St Paul’s, Manjnohan was 
at a fix, for he had to choose a career. His father wanted him 
‘to go out to India and slave as a barrister and become a great 
man of the world’. Alternatively, Manmohan might join the 
University of Oxford, for an Oxford degree would be a passport 
to a comfortable job in India. Manmohan liked neither ; he 
wanted to stay on in England and bury himself in poetry, and 
he had, indeed, written a good many poems by this time. It was, 
in his own words, a battle for liberty of choice. Ultimately he 
did join Christ Church at Oxford in 1887 and was followed a 
year after by his friend Laurence Binyon, who went up to 
Trinity. By this time he had cultivated a kind of poetical un¬ 
concern for things material. Binyon recounts how he arrived 
by a cab in Oxford with a florin and a few coppers, and having 
by mistake given the florin to the porter, offered the two pence 
he had with him to the cabman, who stood aghast at the philo¬ 
sophical lecture with which he garnished his inadequate offer. 
On another occasion he came to Binyon in the beginning of a 
term to borrow a postage stamp ‘in order to write home for funds 
which he had forgotten’ ! 

The most significant event in Manmohan’s life in the 
University was the publication by Blackwell of a volume of 
poems (1890)—felicitously named Primavera —by a group of 
young poets, Stephen Phillips, Arthur Cripps, Laurence Binyon 
and Manmohan Ghose. The slender volume was received 
favourably ; Addington Symonds reviewed it kindly in the 
Academy, and Oscar Wilde eulogistically referred to ‘the young 
Indian of brilliant scholarship and high literary attainment who 
gives some culture to Christ Church’ in his notice in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. It may be mentioned here that his only other 
publication during his lifetime was Love Songs and Elegies , 
which appeared in 1898 in Elkin Matthew’s Shilling Garland. 
Two years after his death Laurence Binyon introduced a selection 
of his poems— Songs of Love and Death —published by Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford (1926). The bulk of his poetry is still in 
manuscript. 

But to go back to Oxford and the nineties, Manmohan took 
his degree in 1890, and once again had to battle for liberty of 
choice. He wanted to take up a job in England and stay there 
permanently, absorbed in his work as a poet. ' Nothing, however. 
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came of this project, and he left England for ever in the* 
autumn of 1894. Through the freak of an eccentric father 
Destiny had transplanted an Indian boy into an alien land, but 
he was soon in love with England and felt so much at home thgt 
he wanted to stay on in a land that was not his own. The exile 
that would have frozen the genial current of another soul only 
helped to nourish his. But he could not stay in England and 
devote himself to poetry. He hung about for about four years, 
after taking his degree and then had to sail back to India. 

II 

Back in India in October 1894—the ship he took had 
appropriately a Greek name Patroclus —he found himself more 
than an exile. He had more or less forgotten his Bengali and 
he was out of tune with the current of social life that he saw 
around him. He soon got a job in what was then called Class II 
of the Bengal Educational Service as Professor of English at 
Patna. ‘It was*, in Binyon’s words, ‘dull, fatiguing, ill-paid 
work*. After a brief spell at Presidency College, he was 
transferred to Dacca College, and at Dacca he soon became a 
living legend, as an ‘English’ poet whose mind, deeply steeped 
in Greek literature and art, seemed to be removed from the 
squalid details of life. The great Harinath De called him Apollo,, 
and an Apollo he was, indeed, in his wonderful features and in 
his gift of poetry. It was at Dacca that the most significant 
incident of his life happened. In 1898 he married Maloti 
Banerjee, daughter of JKailash Chandra Banerjee. The alliance 
was interesting, nay, intriguing from more than one point of view.. 
He was twentynine and she was sixteen. He had almost 
forgotten his Bengali, and she hardly knew any English. He was. 
reserved,, shy, abstracted in poetical contemplation. She was 
simple, frank, child-like, and joyous. Yet the marriage proved 
happy ; there was perfect understanding as well as adjustment. 
Manmohan doted on Maloti as a husband and idealized her as. 
a poet. The young poet-professor had to move to Chotanagpore. 
as an Inspector of Schools with headquarters at purulia. It. was 
an arduous and not a very pleasant job, involving difficult 
journeys in an ox-cart along unsafe roads, sometimes infested by 
tigers, and the work of inspecting these far-off schools could 
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"hardly be congenial to a poet. He was like the proverbial 
Pegasus harnessed to a luggage-trolley! In 1903 he was 
transferred to Presidency College as Professor of English—a post 
he held for the rest of his life. By the time he joined Presidency 
College, Manmohan was the father of two daughters—the only 
children of the marriage. The elder was born in 1900 and the 
younger in 1902. He was due to retire on 19 January 1924. He 
planned to settle down in England and a passage was booked for 
a date in March. But again Destiny intervened. He died on 
4 January, a fortnight before his retirement. As he lay dying, 
scenes from King Lear and Macbeth were read out to him at his 
own desire. That was the end of his dream of staying on in 
England and burying himself in poetry ! 

His sojourn in the Educational Service in India was, from the 
external point of view, far from successful. He was aloof, 
abstracted, and reticent—a legendary figure that did not invite 
confidence and forbade intimacy. His purely English upbringing, 
he said, put him out of harmony with Indians. The British 
officials, consisting of sun-dried bureaucrats and budding snobs, 
would not have much to do with an Indian poet whose command 
of their own language was superior to theirs. Professor P. C. 
Ghosh, who had his own share of official neglect, used to say 
that even the best of them would remember Manmohan Ghose 
only when they had to cry down native scholarship, such as that 
of H. M. Percival. When there was a question of rewards or 
promotions, they passed him by. It is said that he rotted for 
nine years at a particular stage of the scale of pay, and did not 
earn any increment, because he did not send in an application 
and his immediate superiors would not recommend him on their 
own initiative. When the proposal for a large scale Indianization 
of the Indian Educational Service was being delayed, a 
special pay was proposed for senior members of the service 
expecting the promotion ; it was given to people who had warm 
contacts with officialdom and Manmohan Ghose was passed 
over. ‘Hannibal’s elephants’, said John Henry Newman, ‘had not 
learnt the goose-step*. It was only a few years before his retire¬ 
ment that he was, after about twentyfive years of rotting in the 
lower cadres, promoted to the Indian Educational Service. So, 
outwardly, his life was a failure. What he called the battle for 
liberty of choice was for him a lost battle. 
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Although Manmohan seemed to his pupils and colleagues 
aloof and abstracted, he was also very human. The purely human 
side of his character was revealed in occasional glimpses, 
fitful but significant. The two most distinguished teachers gf 
English at Presidency College during the first decade or so of this 
century were H. M. Percival and Manmohan Ghose. Though 
both were masters of the same subject, no two persons could be 
more unlike. Manmohan was a poet and Percival was a 
polymath, and people would naturally contrast the deep-browed 
scholar with the elfin poet. Manmohan, who was aware of the 
contrast, at first thought of Percival as a bookful egotist and used 
to call him ‘a coach-and-four to take students to the examination 
hall'. But once when Manmohan had certain difficulties about 
an abstruse passage he could not grapple with, he was advised to 
consult Percival. He did so with a chukle, because he thought 
that Percival would fail too, and would thus be stumped. 
Percival took down brief notes from the passage with his pencil, 
as was his custom, and next day handed over to Manmohhan a 
few sheets of paper in which all the difficulties were lucidly ex¬ 
plained and solved. Manmohan’s reaction was refresingly 
generous : ‘I have turned over but one leaf out of thegreat 
encyclopedia’! Sometimes he would regale his colleagues with 
witty definitions a la Johnson. One of these may be quoted here. 
When Principal James introduced Seminars, the teachers of 
English, who had their classes in the first hours, had to wait till 
the end of the working day to hear Seminar papers, and 
they felt somewhat bored. Manmohan's comment was 
characteristic : ‘A Seminar is an afternoon hothouse for the 
forcing of academic plants. You will find this definition in the 
first edition of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary’. There was a learned 
philosopher whose scholarship was almost mythical. He once 
set a paper on Milton and other poets at M. A. English and the 
questions were outrageous. The candidates staged a demon¬ 
stration, almost the first of its kind in the University, and Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, otherwise so sympathetic to students, was 
angry at the disrespect shown to the venerable professor. 
Manmohan, equally angry, though on the other side, remarked* 
‘Oh 1 that pompous pedant who half-illumines the semi-barbarous 
region of C.. r !’ 

There was, however, something more than these frustrations 
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and these sallies. His genius, foiled in one direction, blossomed 
forth in another. Although he went on writing, he published no 
more than a sheaf of verses. The conditions in which he lived 
and wrote were not congenial to his genius. But they made a 
new opening for its development. If he was forced to remain a 
poet of unfulfilled renown, he became a professor of unparallel¬ 
ed reputation. ‘Unparalleled’ is the right word for it, for while 
other teachers, great as some of them were, interpreted poetry, 
he re-lived it. Shelley and Keats and Matthew Arnold and 
Swinburne came to life in his class room as they came to life 
nowhere else outside their poetry. It seemed that the condi¬ 
tions of teaching at Presidency College, which had their 
own drawbacks, were particularly congenial to the flowering of 
his genius as a creative teacher. In a large lecture hall contain¬ 
ing a miscellaneous crowd, he would not have found his feet 
or his voice or the proper atmosphere for his insights and his 
inspired phrases. In the intimate surroundings of an Oxford 
tutorial, his shyness and aloofness would have acted as a wet 
blanket. But in the Honours and M. A. classes of Presidency 
College, where the pupils were the cream of the student 
community in the country and the number seldom exceeded 
twenty, all hungry for the wisdom and insight that would drop 
from the teacher, he had an audience ideally suited to his genius. 

Ill 

It is in a sense the . same story when we turn from the 
Professor’s teaching to his personal life. In Calcutta he was 
comfortably accommodated in a house in Elliot Road—he lived 
here for most of the time—-in the company of his loving and lovely 
wife and their two daughters. Here was a little world that 
absorbed his energies and gave him complete emotional satis¬ 
faction. The life of the recluse would, however, be occasionally 
disturbed by strange rumours. One rumour that caused a mild 
flutter after Alfred Austin’s death in 1913 was that he would be 
appointed Poet Laureate 1 There was obviously no basis for 
it and few people took it seriously. But there were disturbing 
rumours that sprang from his connexion with his brothers 
Aurobindo and Barindra, who were in the van of the re¬ 
volutionary movement of the Swadeshi days. He seems to 
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have been watched and shadowed by the police. As will be seen 
from the letters he wrote to Laurence Binyon in 1887, his own 
political sympathies were ultra-radical, but he had repressed these 
sympathies and decided to devote himself exclusively to 
poetry. Back in India, he was as far from Indian political affd 
social agitation as the man in the moon.* The Indian police 
might not have the same view, but whatever the police view was, 
the atmosphere of suspicion was a prolonged strain on 
Manmohan’s mental and physical health. Matters came to a 
head when in 1916 it was whispered to him—on what evidence 
we can never know now—that his arrest was imminent. He was 
passing through a domestic crisis, of which more will be said 
presently, and it was a great worry what might happen to his 
wife and children if he were put under arrest. His old friend, 
C. R. Das, later known as Deshbandhu, came to his help as was 
his wont to help people in distress. Das kept Manmohan for 
a week in his house and offered to look after his wife and 
daughters in case it was necessary to do so. The crisis, real or 
imaginary, blew over. 

Manmohan’s real trouble lay elsewhere. His wife, so bright 
and gay, was suddenly struck with a mortal disease. What 
exactly this disease was nobody could say. But the symptoms 
were terribly disturbing. In 1904, she had a fall that caused a 
spinal injury, and after that paralysis set in—first partial and then 
total, involving loss of speech and complete aversion to food, and 
accompanied sometimes by hysterical and psychic symptoms. 
But this tragedy awakened the heroic side in one who was out¬ 
wardly a fragile, dreamy poet. Day after day, night after night, 
he nursed the invalid and looked after the daughters to whom 
he was now both father and mother. Teaching in the class room, 
which he did with a kind of religious devotion, and composing 
poetry were his only diversion and solace, for his home was now 
a hospital and a nursery rolled into one, This was the nastiest 
trick Destiny played upon him, but although the most eminent 
doctors lost all hopes, Manmohan did not lose heart and manfully 
carried on the fight. He found a potent ally in JCaviraj Bijoy- 

* He tried to wean Aurobindo from what appeared to him as 
revolutionary adventurism, saying, ‘You area poet. What are you 
doing in politics V Aurobindo, who knew better, only smiled. 
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ratna Sen, that prince of Ayurvedic physicians, who effected 
complete recovery and Maloti Ghose was her old self again. 
She was so well, indeed, that in 1913 Manmohan planned to take 
her with the children to England and leave them there so that 
the children might be put to an English school. But early in 
1914 his wife fell ill again and soon there was a relapse of her 
old ailments. She had hysterical fits, the right limbs were all 
paralysed, and she lost the power of speech. Bijoyratna Sen 
was dead, and Manmohan, never to be daunted, planned to take 
her to Europe. But the First World War broke out and the 
project fell through. Bijoyratna Sen’s son continued his father’s 
treatment, and the patient rallied considerably, but the Influenza 
epidemic which followed in the wake of the War in 1918, snatched 
her away. The disconsolate husband’s sorrow was expressed 
in a poem ‘The Rider on the White Horse’, a moving lyric he 
wrote immediately after her death. 

Manmohan’s own health was now fast decaying. He was 
tired and broken down. His eyesight was failing, but not his 
courage. Even when he was half blind, he went on composing 
verses which were taken down by his daughters. He even made 
arrangements for going to England for treatment of his cataract 
and for settling down there and publishing his poems. But, as 
has already been pointed out, death was too swift for him and 
all his agonies and aspirations ended on 4 January 1924. 

Manmohan’s life was a tragedy of frustration, sorrow and 
suffering, which he bore with heroic courage and unbedimmed 
optimism. And he also transmuted this tragedy in poetry. He 
composed an epic Perseus , a drama Nollo and DamayantU besides 
a large number of lyrics on the recurrent themes of Love and 
Death. It is not to be concluded that he escaped from the sordid 
details of life into a dreamland, for nobody fought the grim rea¬ 
lities of life more stoically, more heroically than he. He knew 
that Truth could be tolerated and assimilated only when 
enlivened by Beauty and Beauty was at the heart of Truth, whose 
> exterior alone was frightful. His attitude might be appropriately 
^expressed in Browning’s lines on his dead wife : 

Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat. 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
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The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go ; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained. 

And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

Manmohan’s beloved was ‘desperately niortal’ in life, but 
he celebrated her as Immortal Eve,* who embodied the beauty 
of Nature as also all the grace of womanliness celebrated in poetry 
and legend. Her parents gave her the name of Maloti after a 
beautiful but frail flower, but he transfigured her into a new 
Tilottama. The contest with Destiny, as I have said earlier, 
was a drawn battle. 


* W. B. Yeats, an admirer of Manmohan Ohose, selected one of the 
lyrics in ‘Immortal Eve*—‘Who is it talks Of ebony'—for The Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse (no. 123). 



1. THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 


I still vividly remember the day though more than thirty- 
eight years have passed by since then. It must be the first 
Tuesday in July 1922 when at 12 o’clock—we had one hour 
periods then—Professor P. C. Ghosh entered our class in Room 
No. 3 in the second floor of Presidency College. I had heard of 
his reputation even in my village school, and in the College, for 
the first two years, I had often seen him—both in the main 
building and in the Eden Hindu Hostel—but this was from afar,, 
for we Intermediate students stood in distant awe of him and 
envied our seniors who did not seem to quail in the august 
presence. 

To return to the first lecture when we sat facing the great 
teacher. After a hasty roll-call he summoned two students, 
S. and D. whom he knew—one of them a son of a friend of his 
—and asked them to read out the first scene of Othello , otir 
Shakespeare text, one of them to take Iago’s part and the other 
Roderigo’s. It was a tame enough affair of five minutes, though 
I must say that my friends did a fairly good job of it. Then he 
sent them back to their seats, and himself began to read out: 

Tush ! Never tell me ; I take it much unkindly 

That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this. 

The effect was electric. The audience of about a hundred 
and twenty was spell-bound. It seemed to have had only one 
pair of ears attuned to the magnificent rendering of the first scene 
of Othello. Was it a professor reading out a thousand times 
read scene from Shakespeare or a magician using his voice instead 
of the legendary wand ? Time seemed to have compressed 
itself into a moment, and when the single gong of one o’clock 
was rung, wc all seemed to awaken at one blow from a trance. 
Few students not his have, I believe, had such an experience. 
But to us it was repeated almost daily. He had his own class 
and he took two classes assigned to a colleague who had not yet 
joined, and then on Saturdays—which were then off-days with 
Arts students—and on Sundays, he took our class from 12 o’clock 
to 4 o’clock. There were the same packed audiences rapt in 
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wonder and delight and there was the same impression of not a 
mouse stirring. This effect was not spoiled by custom and 
familiarity. The third year rolled on into the fourth and then 
after the publication of B. A. results we moved from Presidency 
College to the Post-graduate classes of the University, and the 
subtlety of Iago made room for the different subtlety of Hamlet. 
But the enchantment was unabated. Nor was it tragedy alone 
that engaged the attention of the lecturer and his audience. 
Once in the Post-graduate class, the scene was shifted from 
Elsinore to the Woods of Athens, and we were regaled with the 
acting of Bottom and his fellow mechanicals. Then the class 
roared with laughter as, I imagine, Elizabethan audiences roared 
to the acting of Richard Tarlton and William Kempe. A re¬ 
freshing variety was introduced by Chaucer, and we moved gaily 
away from the doom-burdened prison of Denmark and Cyprus to 
the cheery world of Tabard Inn with its Monk and its Frere, its 
Prioresse and Nonne Priestesse, and above all, its Wyf of Bath : 

Housebondes at chirche-dore she had fyve, 

Withouten other compaignye in youthe ; 

Readings of plays (and poems), like acting, stimulate the 
imagination and imprint themselves upon the memory, but they 
are difficult to recapture in words. All that I can say is that 
although more than three decades have passed since those 
spacious days, the impression remains as vivid as ever it was, and 
if I had to re-live my life, I would re-live it mostly to watch again 
with my Master how Iago tempted Othello, how Hamlet harried 
Ophelia or how Bottom would play both Pyramus and Thisbe. 
And I know many other students share my wistfulness. 

The readings were wonderful and they created the atmosphere 
which we may believe prevailed in the Elizabethan theatre. They 
lasted for an hour or two (sometimes three or four)* in broad 
daylight and everything depended on the magic of the voice, the 
significance of gestures and the twinkle in the eye. But the great 
actor or actress is seldom a great scholar. And Professor P. C. 
Ghosh was a scholar if ever there was one. The way in which he 
pursued the subtlest nuances of words, Elizabethan and 


• My friend Humayun Kabir said that in their class Professor Ghosh 
finished Antony and Cleoporta in an unbroken sitting of eight to nine 
hours i Who in the present generation would even believe this ? 
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Chaucerian, made us wonder if he had committed all the volumes. 
of The Oxford English Dictionary to memory, and when after a 
day’s exposition, he walked out of the class, he looked like a 
moving Variorum edition of Shakespeare. Who does not 
remember the immense allusiveness of his conversation which 
was a daily wonder to all who came in contact with him ? His., 
scholarship was an all-pervasive presence; you felt it all the time, 
and sometimes it would come up spontaneously and yet 
unexpectedly. I would refer to one amongst innumerable- 
instances which linger on in my memory. Professor Binoy 
Kumar Sen was being transferred to Dacca and his friends gave 
him a lunch in an English hotel. Being an orthodox Hindu, 
Professor Ghosh would not participate in the lunch, but he joined 
when the party was about to break up. When he turned up, we 
were discussing a phrase in the printed menu, which we could not 
understand although we had eaten the lunch through, and he at 
once turned to me and to TPM and said that we should have 
explained to the company that it was a well-known sauce men-,, 
tioned in Restoration drama and began quoting D’Avenant and 
Congreve ! I have forgotten the references but not the occasion. 

Although his scholarship was multifarious, he had his. 
preferences. The moderns with the exception of Lytton Strachey 
he did not like. They had not ‘meat enough for him’, he said. 
He once thus indicated his favourites : ‘Shakespeare and 
Chaucer and Charles Lamb and anything that takes us back to 
Greece and Rome.’ Although he wore his dislikes on his sleeve, 
the above list gives a fair enough idea of the catholicity of his 
tastes. Indeed, one of the greatest of Shakespearians, he was 
at heart a lover of the classics—of classic restraint, classic, 
precision and classic pungency.* Nothing repelled him so much 
as woolliness of thought and extravagance in expression. 
Although his conversation was so allusive, he seldom mentioned 
the nineteenth-century romantic poets and was content to relegate 
them to the safe custody of a distinguished old pupil and 
colleague. He had some admiration for Keats, possibly for 
Keats’s Greek affinities, but Shelley’s poetry appeared to him as 
‘moonshine', and here he approvingly referred to his great teacher 
H. M. Perdval who called it ‘Satanic’. Any kind of stylistic 

* This partly explains his fondness for Lytton Strachey. 
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artificiality repelled him ; he used to describe Walter Pater as the 
Euphuist of the nineteenth century—he said that the phrase was 
Frederick Harrison’s, and though a great lover of Shakespeare, 
he would be repelled by Dowden’s hyperboles. He seldom read 
newspapers and often did not answer letters. But whenever any 
correspondent expressed himself in a stilted language, he would 
be amused—and irritated. He told me a hundred times about 
a pupil of his who, on being transferred from Dicca to Calcutta, 
wrote to him : Sir, I am Stepping Westward ! ’ 

If the master had his preferences, he had also his limitations. 
He had read widely and deeply ; he was a master of many 
languages—Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Persian with a 
smattering of Arabic and even Hebrew—and was a competent 
philologist. But he revelled in concrete realities. He could 
analyse scenes in Shakespeare as possibly no one else could, but 
if you asked him to deliver a lecture on what we call ‘the total 
Shakespeare* or on Shakespearian tragedy and Shakespearian 
comedy or on Hamlet or Iago, he would fumble. He disliked 
Bernard Shaw for his attack on Shakespeare, but could never see 
the point of the attack. He had great fondness and admiration 
for his old pupil Kiranchandra Mukherji, but did not enter into 
the aesthetic problems of content and form, probability and 
necessity—which worried the distinguished Greek scholar and 
made of him an ineffectual angel in the class room where the 
Master himself reigned as a monarch. Indeed, his attitude to 
literature was singularly unphilosophical; nobody loved literature 
more and nobody cared for literary theory less. I have already 
said that he had a blind eye for the moderns, and I do not think 
he had always good reasons for his prejudice. In Bengali 
literature he seemed to prefer Bankim Chandra to Sarat Chandra, 
not so much because the former wrote better as because Bankim 
Chandra was already a classic and Sarat .Chandra still a modern. 
He would twit us for what he would call our uncritical enthusiasm 
for such writers as Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, but did not 
stop to consider that we might return the compliment for his 
devotion to Suetonius and Juvenal. 

But it is his greatness and not his limitations that mattered. 
During the last decade of his work at Presidency College he had 
become a living legend, and everyone from the Principal to the 
menials stood in awe of him. I still remember what had become 
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a familiar spectacle, so familiar indeed that we did not find any¬ 
thing unusual in it. As he stepped out of his car into the corridor 
with Lanjhari or some other chaprasi carrying his bag of 
books behind him, the din of noise around would be hushed to 
no more than a whisper ; as if by a wireless message, the word 
would go forth that he had come, smokers would hide their 
cigarettes and the atmosphere would suddenly be transformed. 
As he would be climbing the spacious stair-case, people would 
stand apart in respectful distance, and he would be walking up 
in a kind of magnificent isolation. When he entered the 
Professors’ Room, his colleagues—the majority of them his old 
pupils—would greet him with warmth mingled with awe. They 
were glad that the Master was amongst them, and they also felt 
the presence of one who was a Power in the College, one who 
symbolized its greatness and its tradition. When he finally 
retired in 1939, steps were taken to commemorate his long and 
distinguished connexion with the college. Students, old and 
new, who subscribed to the fund raised on this occasion, wanted 
that a bust of him be put in a prominent place inside the main 
building. He himself felt very much embarrassed at the proposal 
and suggested the quieter substitute of a volume of essays. But 
the wishes of the students were thus effectively expressed by my 
friend PJCB : ‘Generations of students who will come after us 
will not hear his voice, but they should at least be able to see his 
face.’ This was decisive and the students had their way. 

Although a mighty figure in every way, he was intensely 
human, and therein lay the secret of his greatness. And if he 
was the greatest of teachers, it was because he had a keen sense 
of life. A volume might be written on his scholarship which was 
as wide as it was minute and on his amazing memory 
which retained such a large part of what he had read. But his 
ability to forget was as wonderful as his ability to remember. 
Everywhere he sought what was vivid and vital and he could 
recapture it in language that palpitated with life. What was 
merely informative or dry-as-dust pedantry he would relegate to 
oblivion. But he had a sure eye for whatever was living—a 
character or a situation, the garments of a medieval nun or an 
allusion that was redolent of associations, and he would 
'Communicate this sense of life to his hearers ; he would pursue 
the subtler shades of meaning in a Falstaff oath until it revealed 
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the splendour and squalor of Elizabethan England. It may be 
said that among his pupils and colleagues S. had a deeper per¬ 
ception of poetry. or T. had a better insight into literary 
beauty, but none had a keener sense of what is living in literature. 
One day PKB and I found him absorbed in a heap of books 
he told us that he was busy tracking the names of two minor 
characters in Dryden’s All for Love to their sources. We asked 
him what it was all for and he told us that these sources might 
throw more light on the Antony-Cleopatra relationship ; other¬ 
wise they were useless! I wonder if S. K- does not know more 
about eighteenth-century editors of Shakespeare than he did.. 
But if Theobald suggested a significant emendation or ‘Steevens 
spilt ink like a scuttle-fish’ he would swoop upon it with 
the sureness and swiftness of an eagle. This is what made him a 
brilliant conversationalist and an entertaining raconteur. He 
maintained a kind of aloofness from the big things of life—I have 
said that he seldom read the daily newspaper—but whoever did 
or said anything that was capable of being rendered vividly, 
would, whether a hero or a hypocrite, be caught up in the web of 
Professor Ghosh’s interminable anecdotes. 

I have often tried to account for his unparalleled success as 
a teacher and have found that a summation of the parts would 
never give the whole. Was it his wonderful elocution ? But 
then he would be no more than a great amateur actor. Was it 
his wide and varied scholarship ? But his distinguished teacher 
H. M. Percival was much more encyclopaedic, and Percival was 
a profound student of philosophy, which P. C. Ghosh was not. 
Was it his perception of poetry or his command of language ? 
Well, Manmohan Ghose would there beat him by many lengths. 
And I have said that in some respects his own pupils—S. and T. 
—would easily out-distance him. I have come to feel that it is 
his peculiar sense of life that enriched his knowledge of literature.. 
In spite of his eccentricities, he understood life better than others 
' and that is why his interpretation of literature was so lively and 
fresh. His penetrating insight into life would always illuminate 
his talk and often come up most unexpectedly. Once, for 
example, on a wintry morning, my friend P. and I were talking to 
him, standing in the yard of the Eden Hindu Hostel, when an 
elderly gentleman accompanied by a girl of about ten years 
approached us (P. and me) for subscription. The Professor at 
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once fell to questioning him and elicited the reply that the gentle¬ 
man was in charge of a small school of which the girl, his 
daughter, was a pupil and they had come to collect subscriptions 
from Hostel boys for their Saraswati JPuja. ‘But what*, said the 
Professor, ‘have you brought your daughter for V The gentle¬ 
man innocently suggested that she was a student of his school and 
she had come to collect subscriptions from students in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel. ‘No', came the crushing reply, ‘you know 
that if your girl canvassed young men, it might have a better 
chance with them than your elderly male solicitation. She is 
very young and you are her father, and even at this early stage 
you are making her conscious of the special appeal which she as 
a girl may make to young men. Are you not ashamed ?’ The 
gentleman slunk away with his daughter, and P. and I hung down 
our heads. But the incident has stuck on in my memory. I 
would mention only one amongst a thousand other occasions* 
When I entered Presidency College as a teacher in 1929, the 
academic life of the College and the University was torn with 
strife. I do not like to revive the embers of old controversies. 
Suffice it to say that there were two parties which squabbled and 
scrambled in the Senate and outside. Professor P. C. Ghosh 
was aloof from both the parties but was held in high esteem by 
both. He and I were one day standing under the porch of the 
main building of the College and he was lamenting the sorry state 
of things in the educational world. I happened to co mm ent 
how interesting a figure was A., because I found him hob¬ 
nobbing with both the parties who seemed to vie with each other 
in showering patronage on him. ‘But’, said the Master, ‘would 
you like to be A. ? * and without pausing for a reply, walked into 
the waiting car. 
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2. THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
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I wroje the foregoing essay fourteen years ago and was tven 
then conscious of its limitations. At that time I thought that 
one day I would write a full-dress biography of the Master, but 
other preoccupations, advancing years and failing health have 
made the fulfilment of that duty an impossibility. At one time 
I tried to persuade some of his admiring pupils, people more 
competent than I, to write their reminiscences which I would 
collect and publish. Some excellent essays were given to me by 
Dr Srikumar Banerjee, Mrs Lila Majumdar and Professor 
Dhirendranath Ghosh, but the contributors were scattered all 
over the country, some of them proceeded too slowly, some died 
too early, and some felt too nervous at the prospect of writing 
about the great teacher, with the result that I had to abandon the 
attempt after years of waiting. This somewhat longish post¬ 
script to my earlier essay is the only thing I can do now 
to complete (or travesty ?) a project I had nursed in grander forms 
for the last twentyfive years. 

Professor P. C. Ghosh was built in majestic proportions— 
in his scholarship, in the splendour of his personality, his 
emotional attachments, even his tempers and tantrums, his faults 
and foibles. Above everything else, he was one of the greatest 
of teachers, not only in his exegesis of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
“but also in the way in which he lived for his students, befriended 
them and became one of their cronies. Not only was he a born 
teacher, gifted with wonderful powers of reading and exposition, 
but he spared no pains and gave himself no rest in equipping 
himself for his life’s mission. The majority of the books in his 
splendid library which after his death was donated by his widow 
to the Calcutta University were bought—often at fancy prices— 
to help him prepare his lectures, sometimes only to give him a 
clue to an allusion. Not unoften he would buy books on subjects 
in which he was not directly interested but he did so only 
because they might be of use to his pupils. I remember in 1922 
when Galsworthy’s Justice was prescribed for us in the Honours 
Course, the libraries had not many books on what then was 
modern drama, and Presidency College library none, I believe, 
on Galsworthy. For our benefit the Professor had a number 
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of books brought from England, and whenever a new book 
arrived, he would at once walk from his house to the Eden Hindu 
Hostel to show and lend it to us. Where his own interest was 
involved, his eagerness to help his pupils and talk over literary 
problems with them knew no bounds. I remember one day in 
1926, when he was lecturing in the afternoon on Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon (which in the University was assigned to K. C. 
Mukherji), we were drawn into a discussion on VerralPs theory 
of the plot of Agamemnon and Headlam’s criticism of it, and 
from our side PMDG took the leading part in the argument which 
proceeded well into the evening. At dawn next day before any 
of us was out of bed, he rustled into PMDG’s room in the hostel 
with Verrall and Headlam in his hands, awoke PMDG, took 
him to task for late rising, gave him the books and asked him to 
relay them to me, P. and others. I have now forgotten what 
these authorities wrote, but who can forget his early morning 
incursion ? 

Revolving the matter in my mind, I have come to think that 
the warm interest he took in his pupils partly explains his extra¬ 
ordinary success as a teacher. Though a great scholar, he did 
not look upon the books he taught as texts for critical annotation 
or as a basis for expounding a literary theory but as an untravelled 
world which he knew well and through which he would 
lead his pupils as a guide leads tourists in a land of varied 
interests. It is because he lived for his pupils that he could also 
live with them, and re-create for them the world of Aeschylus, 
Dante and Chaucer—and most of all, Shakespeare. In my 
earlier essay I complained that his attitude to literature was un- 
philosophical. But I have come to feel that this limitation was 
really an advantage in disguise, for his vision of concrete realities 
was not b'fogged by any theory as Dryden’s vision was obscured 
by the bogey of the regular play, Johnson’s by his craze for the 
moral value of poetry, Coleridge’s by what Carlyle calls 
‘transcendental moonshine*, and Bradley’s by his quest of 
Hegelian synthesis. 

The Professor’s house at 1/3 Premchand Boral Street—alas, 
it has been sold off recently—which was a few minutes’ walk from 
the College and the hostel, was a pilgrimage for his favourite 
pupils, old and new. Many students who were on duty outside 
Calcutta would make it a point to call on him when they were 
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back in the city even for a brief sojourn. It was a familiar sight to 
see him sitting at the threshold-—generally bare-bodied on summer 
days—engaged in a pleasant tete-a-tete with one or two of 
his pupils, past or present. He was one of the five Warden^ of 
the Hindu Hostel, and that was one reason why he said he should 
visit the place. But it was less a reason than an excuse, for the 
Warden had no precise function, and the other Wardens were 
never seen at all. Some teachers would come to the hostel when 
there was some social or cultural function, and even the Superin¬ 
tendent used to live in splendid isolation ; no blame to him 
because how could a man mix with an army of two hundred and 
sixty boarders ? But Professor Ghosh was a frequent visitor— 
sometimes in the morning and oftener in the evening. I 
remember during the last three years of my stay (1924-26) at the 
hostel, he would visit us about twice a week in the evening ; we 
would place a chair for him near the stair-case, and he 
would regale us with spicy stories about men and books; Rowe 
and Percival, Asutosh Mookerjee and H. R. James, Brojendranath 
Seal and Harinath De and so many other men would figure in the 
large repertoire of his anecdotes. He was allergic to people 
inclined to pomposity or vagueness of thought and expression 
and would not spare even his colleagues, past or present. Such 
criticism would appear to be in bad taste if it came from other 
people, but from his lips even personalities became delightfully 
impersonal. 

When I was a student, I wondered why other teachers held 
aloof and did not follow his example of mixing freely with us. 

I thought that if they did so, much of the misunderstanding 
between the teachers and the taught would vanish, and problems 
of indiscipline—such indiscipline as there was in those days— 
would be easier to solve. But later on, after only a few years of 
teaching, I realized that if one were to mix with one’s pupils like 
Professor P. C. Ghosh, one must have his magical hold over one’s 
pupils. Otherwise the teacher would make himself a bore and 
his presence would be an infliction. There was something 
majestic in the Master’s simplest movements, and even when he 
was comical, he would never make himself cheap. It would be 
difficult, almost impossible, to describe in detail the various ways 
in which he helped his students, sometimes even long after they 
had left the College. He would give financial assistance to those. 
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who needed it, leave no stone unturned if he thought that his 
advocacy might secure a job for a worthy candidate, and if it was 
a teaching job in English, his library and his scholarship were 
always at the disposal of the 'appointee*. After pondering the 
matter I have come to the conclusion that it would best serve my 
purpose to recall a fantastic proposal which did not materialize, 
for it will show most vividly the boundless faith his pupils had in 
his unfailing support. 

It was in 1924-25 when we were in the 5th year (M. A. First 
Year) class but as yet unschooled in the ways of the world, 
particularly of law-courts. One day on return from our evening 
stroll, we came to learn that there had been a theft from one of 
the rooms, and the aggrieved boarder, a new-comer, had, without 
waiting to consult us, informed the police. The result was what 
could be expected. The police had come, and in the absence of 
any clue, arrested the ward-boy who was very devoted to us and 
whom we looked upon more as a friend than as a servant. Each 
one of us took it as a personal affront and injury, and within a 
few minutes a group of about a dozen students rushed to the 
Jorasanko thana to arrange for the release of our faithful servant. 
The Officer-in-charge, an impressive-looking gentleman to whom 
we explained our mission, said that the arrested man would be 
released on bail provided we could find a suitable surety for him. 
At once some of us murmured, quite audibly, that we might go 
and bring over ‘Sir’—that is how we used to refer to the Master 
—to stand surety for the servant. When the Officer realized 
whom we meant, he roared with laughter and said, ‘What ! you 
propose that the venerable Professor would stand bail in such a 
trumpery suit. You are, indeed, Innocents Abroad ! Petty 
lawyers are available for this work and charge Rupees two, and 
I shall help you find one tomorrow at 10 o’clock. In the mean¬ 
time, I assure you that your man will be well looked after, and he 
will be let off, too, for we have no case against him.* All that I 
can say is that if we had gone to ‘Sir’, he would certainly have 
accompanied us to the thana. 

Our relations with him gradually became very complex, 
indeed. We stood in awe of/him and loved and respected him 
on this side idolatry. But we came also to look upon him as a 
friend who, except when marking our scripts, would help us in 
our need, with whom we would share our difficulties and at whose 
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expense we could also occasionally crack a joke. And gradually 
he would also be afraid of us as an old father is often afraid of 
his grown-up son. Forty years ago money had much greyer 
purchasing power than now, salaries were low and avenues of 
supplementary earning strictly limited. In those days an 
examinership at the matriculation examination was an opening 
devoutly to be wished by a college teacher, and for the headmaster 
of a school —other teachers did not count generally—not only a 
boon but also a great honour. One day in 1936 or 1937, PKB 
and I were seated with him in a room in the first floor of his house 
when the servant handed him a slip of paper, announcing a visitor. 
At once the Professor flew into a rage and said he could 
not see anybody. He said that a host of people were pestering 
him for examinerships but they did not know that Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, who had these appointments in his gift, would never 
care for his recommendation and so forth and so on. In the 
meantime, we had seen the name of the visitor whom we knew 
and we also learnt that the Board’s meeting would be held that 
very day in the afternoon. Then we both told him that this was 
a man with an exceptional record ; he had a distinguished career 
but had joined the fight for independence and later on, passed 
M. A. as a detenu. That is why he was headmaster of a school, 
and people who had stood lower than he in the earlier examina¬ 
tions were in the Indian Civil Service. And his plea that 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee would not listen to him was too thin 
to deceive us. The Professor softened, called the gentleman, 
wrote down his qualifications on a slip of paper and put it into 
the breast-pocket of the white-coloured coat he was wearing and 
assured all three of us that he would see the matter through. 
When the gentleman had left, we expressed our doubts, saying 
that after an hour or so, he would go in for his bath, put on 
another coat, the sheet of paper would remain where it was, and 
he would forget everything once he was in the lecture-rooms of 
Presidency College. Would anyone now believe that he at once 
pleaded most piteously, ‘Then I would not bathe at all to-day/ 

I came home back, and by the time I was in the College, it was 
I who had forgotten the matter. But as I was proceeding towards 
Room No. 23, I saw him lecturing in Room No. 22—on 
Gibbon, I inferred from the shape of the book in his right hand— 
and as our eyes met, with a merry twinkle he drew my attention 
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to his coat, which he had not changed, and laid his left hand to 
his breast-pocket which still contained the data about our 
friend. Later on I saw our friend’s name in the examiners*' 
list, but I never verified whether he had forgone his bath 
that day ! 

He had his own notions of courtesy—very old-world notions; 
they might seem to be now—and also of solicitude for people 
he loved. The Professor would visit my house quite often, and 
my father, of course, stayed with me when for some reason or 
other he was in Calcutta, and then permanently when he retired 
from service. My father one day ruefully told me that he could 
never greet the distinguished visitor but could only return his 
greetings. I think it was in 1938 that I decided on passing 
the Puja Vacation at Banaras and began to look for a house 
there. On hearing of this from someone, he mildly took me to- 
task because I had been searching for rented accommodation 
when he had a house there. I received the rebuke as it 
should be received, and he at once sat down to write to the 
caretaker at Banaras. On the same day, as I returned home in 
the evening, I found him engaged in conversation with my father. 
I looked on in surprise, because I had parted from him only a 
few hours earlier. He surprised me more when he explained the 
purpose of his visit. It was, he said, his duty to take my father’s 
permission for asking me to stay in his house ! I felt that the 
ball was in the other court. It was my father’s duty to go and 
thank him for offering to accommodate me at his house.* 

And what a magnificant house it was with spacious rooms,, 
long corridors, extensive lands in front and at the rear ! 
As expected, he came to see us off—me, my wife and three 
children—at Howrah station, and there his attention was drawn 
to my two-year old son who was doing his first train journey and 
constantly trying to peep out through the window. Within two 
days of our arrival at Banaras three persons including the care¬ 
taker received urgent letters from him to the effect that my young 


*1 may gratefully mention here that Banaras has named a road after him, 
but Calcutta has done nothing to commemorate him. The bust, raised by 
his pupils, was thrown off and broken by an invading mob some years ago. 
Here the distinguished exponent of Julius Caesar, seemed to suffer the fate 
of Cinna the Poet. Not a single book has been published by the Calcutta 
University in the Ism Amivadmala endowed by him. 
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son, who had a dangerous ( !) habit of peeping out, must be 
properly looked after, and to this end, a well at the back end of 
the house, which but for these cautionary letters we woul^ not 
have seen or even heard of, should be securely protected with 
additional railing. The men who received these letters and 
carried out the instruction, laughed at the idiosyncrasy, but 1 
knew that it was an inalienable part of his greatness. 

II 

The teacher who was so fond of his pupils was, as was only 
natural, deeply attached to the members of his family. His 
devotion to his father—when we met him his mother had long 
been dead—bordered on idolatry. When I went to pass a 
vacation at his Banaras house, to which reference has already 
been made, he wrote 10 four or five neighbours to look after my 
comforts and conveniences, but to me he gave only one 
instruction. At the time of the construction of the house, when 
the plaster of the rear parlour was still very soft, his father had 
inadvertently stepped upon it and made three dents with his 
bare feet. The son had not allowed the masons to repair these, 
because he wanted to preserve them as sacred relics. He told me 
that my wife and I must see that no damage was done to these 
footmarks which must remain as they were. The father, in the 
midst of a busy life, had translated all the Jatakas into Bengali— 
a feat of which the son was justly proud. One day he heard some 
people slighting the claims of translators to scholarship, though 
they did not mention or possibly mean the translator of the Jatakas 
at all. Yet he took it so much to heart that within a 
short time, he donated Rs 30,000 to the University of Calcutta 
for a series of translations to be called Isan Anuvadmala after 
bis father’s name. When the father died at the ripe old age of 
seventyseven, he wept profusely like a child, and as callers came 
to express condolence, he would receive them all in a flood of 
tears. Then one day I thus gave him a mild rebuke, ‘You say, 
Sir, that you are fiftythree years and six months old, and you are 
not immortal. So if you wanted your father to live longer, the 
parting might have come the other way about, and would that 
have been better ?* ‘You are right*, he answered, ‘I cannot bear 
the thought of my father having such a bereavement* I recall 
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with some self-complacency that after this rebuke, he was more 
restrained in the expression of his grief. 

When his second brother died in an accident, he came to the 
College the next day and completely broke down as he gave the 
news to us. When some years later, this brother’s elder son was 
married, he had to attend the function as the head of the bridal 
party. But the bride’s father himself told me later on what a 
trying time he had that day, because he had to make proper 
arrangements for the assembled guests, go through the ritual of 
giving away his daughter, and also look after Professor Ghosh 
who, on that festive night, would weep loudly whenever, in course 
of the intricate ceremonies, his dead brother’s name had to be 
uttered by the priest. After his youngest brother moved to 
Ballygunge, he continued to stay on in the old house at 
Premchand Boral Street, which was redolent of so many 
memories, but he would come every morning to Ballygunge to 
see his young kiddy of a nephew. And I know all his three 
nephews would try to avoid accompanying him on his journeys 
because of the excessive attention with which he embarrassed 
them. 

He was, indeed, easily overwhelmed by emotion, so much so 
that when Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s wife died—and this I learnt 
from the Master himself—he was so disconsolate that it was 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee who comforted him and assuaged his 
grief. He was travelling from Banaras to Calcutta, when, while 
temporally halting at Burdwan, he learnt from an old pupil that 
his great teacher H. M. Percival was dead, and I was told that 
the two to three hours' journey to Calcutta he spent sobbing 
and weeping without speaking a word to the other persons in 
the car. 

But all this was as nothing when seen against the central 
tragedy of his life—the death of his only son and child Bimal- 
chandra, who was cut off at the age of nine in 1913. Outwardly 
he would hide the scar with bubbling gaiety and bustling activity 
just as he and his wife used to conceal with a covering of dhoties 
and saries certain pencil scribblings their son had made on the wall 
of their bedroom, which they preserved to their dying day. But 
we who were close to him could on occasions see the scar in the 
raw. I would only mention one such instance. One afternoon 
•quite late in the day, he and I were coming out from the College 
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when our attention was drawn to a meeting being held in the lawn 
between Hare School and Presidency College, and we were told 
that it was the Prize Distribution of the school, presided over 
that year by Dr Foss Westcott, Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India. The Professor was at once interested, 
because be said that this gentleman’s accents were very good and 
I should not miss an opportunity of hearing good English as it 
should be spoken. We were late for the meeting and stood 
unobtrusively at the far end. When the prizes were being 
announced, it was found that the lion’s share was going to one 
Probodh Bhattacharyya who had stood first from Hare School 
and secured a top place at the University. When the Head¬ 
master made an announcement about the Bimalchandra Prize 
which his father Isanchandra Ghosh had endowed at the 
University, I noticed that the Professor’s eyes were moist. He 
had already become abstracted, and at the end of the meeting 
he asked me in a husky voice to call the prize-winner who was 
my pupil at the First Year Intermediate Class. I took alarm but 
as I had no alternative, I led the Master and Probodh with his 
load of books to the portico of the College. There he could just 
manage to utter a single sentence, wanting to see the books of the 
Bimalchandra Prize, and as the boy brought them out, and he 
read the citation, he was almost in a hysteria of grief. I still 
shudder to think of the trying time I had then. I dismissed 
Probodh who was totally unprepared for such a scene, and then 
gently took him inside the College where he wiped his tears at 
the wash-basin, rested for a while at the empty Common Room,, 
and when he had recovered a little, slowly and silently we wended 
our way to his Premchand Boral Street house, where we parted 
without, for once, exchanging a word. 

Ill 

If his emotions were Elizabethan in their exuberance, his 
wrath was Homeric in its impetuosity. He did not know how to 
conceal his anger ; it would be aroused with volcanic fury and 
be expressed in language both precise and vitriolic. But here, 
as with his effusive lamentations, the expression would bring 
its own catharsis. If no teacher loved his pupils more deeply, 
none aroused greater awe and none chastised them in language; 
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more scathing. But the fury would evaporate, for he could 
seldom nurse any grievance or malice. 

In a meeting held in his honour, I think it was when his bust 
was installed at Presidency College, Syamaprasad Mookerjee,. 
his most beloved pupil, dwelt on fearless outspokenness as the 
principal feature of his character. I agree with this estimate, 
but by outspokenness we must mean not only frankness but also 
capacity for giving adequate expression to his feelings. That 
was also one of the secrets of his success as a teacher ; he had a 
penetrating insight into the workings of the imagination to which 
he could give vivid, concrete expression. Here I would give only 
two examples of how he hurled stinging abuse with a note of 
finality. For years Presidency College had on its staff a tale¬ 
bearer, who, as happens with such men, was also looked upon as 
a time-server, as an agent of the authorities and as a Mr Facing- 
Bolh-Ways. One day this man was holding forth before a small 
knot of colleagues—Dr Srikumar Banerjee and I were amongst 
them—how he, an innocent, insignificant man, had been maligned, 
traduced and persecuted, and as a climax to his plaintive 
rigmarole, he said that even the much-respected P. C. Ghosh 
had been describing him as a Government agent. Just at that 
moment almost like a deus ex machina in the Greek theatre, 
Professor Ghosh entered the room, and Dr Banerjee reproduced 
the charge just then levelled against him. He at once turned to 
the complainant, saying, ‘You see I have, indeed, a careless tongue 
and do not always remember what I say and about whom. 
But leaving me aside, can you deny that you have an all-Calcutta 
reputation for being a police spy V ‘That is what people used 
to say about me in the past’, replied the small man in a small 
voice, ‘but not now.’ ‘There you are !’ Thus clinching the 
matter for us, the Professor left the room without a further word. 
On another occasion, when in the early thirties, educational 
circles were divided into two warring camps—the Government 
party and the party led by Syamaprasad Mookerjee, he one day 
thus rallied this double-dealer, ‘My dear So-and-So, you have a 

wonderful capacity which even your great forbear. 

lacked. He was very much embarrassed in reconciling his 
adherence to H. R. James to his loyalty to Sir Asutosh. But 
you have no difficulty in acting as Principal Stapleton’s 
agent in the College and as Syamaprasad’s stooge outside.* 
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The double-dealer pretended to take it as a pleasantry and 
smiled. 

And he would not spare Syamaprasad Mookerjee either.^ He 
had great admiration for Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s abilities, for 
many of his educational ideals, for his wide-ranging vision, and 
his encyclopedic bibliographical knowledge. But he was aware 
also of Sir Asutosh’s capacity for manipulating men and things, 
and himself a very severe examiner, he could never excuse Sir 
Asutosh’s measures for lowering the standard of examinations. 
Once when he found Syamaprasad Mookerjee awarding what was 
popularly known as ‘grace marks’, though the official re¬ 
solution tried to camouflage it, he was in a rage, and exclaimed, 
‘You have inherited alHhe vices of your father !’ There could 
not be a neater way of demolishing father and son at one stroke. 
On another occasion, mentioning two powerful men in two other 
Universities, he thus commented to SPM : (.‘Your father raised 
a lion for D—, a bear for A—, and he reared a tiger in his own 
house. But I must say that the Afri can lion and the Polar bear 
are no matchfor the Royal Bengal Tiger V) I may adTthatlBs 
outspokenness endeared him the more to Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee. 


IV 

Along with a capacity for seeing into the heart of things and 
giving it emphatic expression, along with mordant wit and 
bubbling humour, he had a strange unawareness of his 
surroundings and also about himself. As the time of his retire¬ 
ment drew near, there were elaborate demonstrations of 
appreciation of his services to the cause of education. While he 
was in service, Government was slow to recognize them, as 
Governments are almost always more inclined to appreciate 
amiability rather than ability. He would be more than human 
if he did not notice this indifference, but he was not disgruntled. 
The responsive twinkle in the eyes of his pupils in the class room 
was the only reward he cared for, and no teacher, I believe, ever 
got more of it than he. But on the eve of his retirement, Govern¬ 
ment wanted to confer a suitable title on him. I do not 
know who started the proposal, but some personage in the 
Secretariat spoke to the Principal, who unable to broach the 
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matter to a man of such uncertain temper, approached Professor 
Charu Chandra Bhattacharyya, a tactful and soft-spoken man ; 
but before Charubabu could come to the actual proposal, he 
found the Professor so nonplussed that TPM and I had to be 
taken into confidence. At the end the idea was dropped, and 
Government, without consulting him, made him an Emeritus 
Professor, the second such Professor after Jagadish Bose ; but 
this, too, was an embarrassment, because the honour had not 
been conferred on H. M. Percival. 

When a few months prior to his retirement, he went to Dacca 
to attend a meeting at the University, his old pupils there 
assembled to felicitate him and presented him a beautiful conch 
—Dacca was famous for conchs—with the citation of their 
homage embossed on it. He was pleased but also taken aback, 
and the pupils, who knew him very well, had not given him any 
previous intimation. The formal farewell meeting at the College 
—attended, as one participant said, by five generations of 
teachers from Jadunath Sarkar to TPM and me—was a grand 
affair ; no such meeting, it was said, had been held before there. 
He did not display his usual aplomb and alertness, and some 
people saw in this the first signs of the mental derangement that 
later on descended upon him. But it was not so. He was not 
prepared for such an effusive display of affection and loyalty, 
and was more perplexed than pleased. 

Another incident comes to my mind, though I do not 
remember the exact time. It was when Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
re-organized the Hindu Mahasabha. A mammoth meeting was| 
held at Deshbandhu Park, and a mammoth procession moved | 
from south to north. In order possibly to rival the procession t 
that had borne Motilal Nehru, Congress President, some years 
earlier, the President of the Mahasabha, Veer Savarkar, was taken 
in a carriage drawn by thirtyfour or thirtysix horses. Al¬ 
though I was in Calcutta on both occasions I saw neither of these 
processions, and the details of my narrative may be slightly in¬ 
accurate. But what is certain is that this Mahasabha procession 
was routed through College Street, and that as Professor Ghosh 
with his neighbours rushed out to watch it, it suddenly came to a 
halt, and Syamaprasad Mookerjee alighted along with President 
Savarkar to whom he introduced his great teacher in appropriate 
terms. It took him quite some time to realize that the procession 
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had been stopped there deliberately so that Veer Savarkar might 
greet the most distinguished teacher of Bengal 1 

V 

There was a large comic side to the Professor’s character 
which has to be understood if one is to form a correct idea of his 
personality—its amplitude and magnificence. An unrivalled 
exponent of the comedy of Shakespeare and Chaucer, he could 
raise laughter that was Pickwickian in its simplicity and naivete, 
Rabelaisian in its exuberance and occasional broadness and 
Quixotic in its unconsciousness of reality and its exaggerated 
enthusiasms. It was also Falstafiian because he was not only 
witty in himself but the cause that wit was in others, and like 
Falstaff quite conscious of it, too. I could fill a volume with his 
humourous anecdotes and his analyses of laughter in life and 
literature as also with accounts of the laughter he raised for others 
as well as for himself. I shall close these rambling reminiscences 
by rehearsing a few anecdotes of this last-named variety and show 
how much ignorance went cheek by jowl with extraordinary 
wisdom and learning and how much simplicity was mixed up 
with his exceptional powers of apprehension and analysis. 

One day in the early thirties, he came to the College in 
November, I believe, and at once began fulminating against the 
barbarity of the policemen of Delhi who had insulted our national 
flag, and he waxed eloquently on the heroism of the volunteers 
who had faced police oppression in defence of the flag. Inci¬ 
dentally, he quoted many examples from European history 
and literature of how people had fought and died for the sake of 
the national flag. We in the Professors’ Room gathered round 
him in a flurry of excitement to hear details of the incident which 
somehow seemed to have escaped our notice. From close 
questioning, we soon came to learn that on his way to the College 
he had halted for some time at the chamber of his family physician 
Who was away on call. Just to while away the time, he took out 
a newspaper—he never read the daily newspaper—from a corner 
and read of the incident there. And it emerged that he had not 
noticed that the newspaper which was about nine months old, 
reported an incident that had happened on January 26 in Delhi 
where the volunteers had hoisted a flag on a Government 
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building, and the police, after beating them, had pulled it down. 
Then we felt amused, and for a moment he looked abashed at his 
excitement over a piece of stale news. Taraknath Sen, who was 
sitting in a corner, thus completed the fun : ‘You need not be 
sorry, Sir. We are all pleased that you have after all read a 
newspaper, old as it might be !’ And now he too broke into 
hilarious laughter at his own expense. 

On another day at about the same time, when on account of 
financial stringency Government had been imposing a cut on our 
salaries, he entered the Professors' Room, and on seeing me, 
exclaimed, ‘Look here, the clerks here do not even know how to 
draw up a bill and should be dismissed. For several months I 

have been drawing Rs.I have reached the maximum of 

the grade and cannot earn any increment. But this month they 
have made out a bill for an amount larger than what I ordinarily 
draw.’ I answered, ‘The explanation is simple. Government 
imposed a ten p. c. cut, but from this month they have restored 
five p. c., and it is by that amount that your bill must have been 
inflated. You would read neither newspapers nor Government 
Circulars, and that is why you are surprised’. His anger against 
clerks now shifted to the British Government, who, he said, acted 
like baniyas , and the only salvation of Indians lay in non-co- 
operation. And then he put the bill inside his bag and in 
a moment forgot both the clerks of the College and the 
Government of India, and also his new-fangled enthusiasm for 
non-co-operation. 

There was something as exceptional in the laughter he aroused 
as in the enthusiasm which his teaching inspired in his pupils, 
and as I have said, he had also the unique capacity of laughing 
at himself. He did not in the later years of his service participate 
in examination work at the College, but occasionally he 
would insist on looking over scripts just to see if the students 
were able to catch the point of some new explanation he had given 
of a Shakespeare crux. On one such occasion he had mercilessly 
slashed a student—SPr—who took alarm and began to beg 
piteously that he might be allowed to appear with honours in 
English. The Master at once became furious, and standing near 
the College gong at the head of the stair-case, shouted, ‘You want 
to appear with honours 1 I tell you if you pass with honours in 
English, cut off these ears of mine and drum me out of the 
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College'. His fury soon evaporated, he took no further interest in 
the sending up of candidates, and the matter was soon forgotten. 

Some months later I approached him about a girl who^was. 
distantly related to him. A sister of one of my friends, she was a 
married girl, separated from her husband, and she was doing her 
B. A. in order to earn her livelihood. I told him that the B. A- 
results were ready for publication and the family was in great 
suspense. If he just dropped into the room of the P. G. Secretary 
(Arts), who was the tabulator ^nd had the tabulation book in his 
office-room, he might easily know if this candidate had passed, 
and God willing, the anxiety of the hapless girl and her parents 
might be relieved. He at once put on his coat and his chaddar 
and came with me to Asutosh Building, where he entered the 
Secretary’s Room, and I waited near the stair-case. After about 
half an hour, he came out, his chaddar covering his head like a. 
judge’s wig, and then said with a loud guffaw, ‘My ears are gone, 
for that SPr has passed with honours !’ Then I realized that it 
was to complete the fun that he had covered his ears with his 
chaddar , for they were supposed to have been cut off. As I asked 
him about the mission on which I had sent him, he answered 
that I had given him a wrong roll number for that candidate had 
not my friend’s surname. I pointed out that, as he knew very 
well, it was not possible for her to write her father’s surname 
because she had been married off, and she did not like to use the 
surname of a husband from whom she was separated. So she 

called herself just.Debi. He at one flew into a temper, 

because ‘Debi’, according to him, should be reserved only for 
Brahmins, and JCayastha women should call themselves ‘Dasis’, 
that whenever he had to write his mother’s name, he would write 
Sashimukhi Dasi, never Sashimukhi Debi, and then in the manner 
of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida but much more heatedly, he 
began to read me a lecture on the proper observance of degrees 
When the tornado of words had spent itself, I quietly asked him, 
‘But has she passed ?’ ‘Oh, don’t worry about that. She has* 
passed all right.’ Then we parted, and I hastened to convey the 
happy news to my friend’s family. The girl is now an old, retired 
woman ; but quite unrepentantly she still calls herself‘Debi’ and 
not ‘Dasi’! 

Although it cannot be said that he had a happy life, he was 
blessed by both Saraswati and Lakshmi, who do not generally 
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shower their favours on the same person. But he was an excep¬ 
tion. His scholarship was astounding, his reputation as teacher 
was unsurpassed, and he was also the master of a considerable 
fortune. But on the eve of his retirement he was seized with ah 
amusing schizophrenia. His father had amply provided for his 
brother and nephews, and as he himself said, he did not want to 
die rich. Leaving a modest competence for his wife, he wanted 
to give away all his properties and constantly discussed plans for 
disposing of them. His library was to go to an academic insti¬ 
tution, and his gold medals might also form the nucleus of an 
academic endowment, and other institutions, such as hospitals, 
orphanages, missionary organizations were also thought of as 
possible beneficiaries,* but he could not arrive at any decision 
immediately. But these charitable designs alternated or went 
hand in hand with occasional moods of anxiety when he worried, 
sometimes with a laugh at his own expense, how he would 
maintain himself on the limited income of his pension and the 
interest from accumulations in his Provident Fund. In this 
mood he would perpetrate many antics only one of which need 
be mentioned here. I think he had just retired in 1939, and 
before he had withdrawn his Provident Fund deposit, there were 
rumblings of a Second World War. One of his advisers in the 
the financial aspects of Government Service was his old pupil 
and my friend PKB, who was then Manager of the Calcutta 
Office of the Reserve Bank of India with his quarters on the top 
floor of the Currency Building to the south-east of what used to 
be called Dalhousie Square. One evening, three of us*—PKB, 
SCD and I—were engaged in leisurely conversation when who 
should enter there but the great Professor in slippers and dhoti 
but with nothing but a chaddar to cover the upper part of his 
body ? To our bewildered query he said that he had gone with 
his wife to his father-in-law*s house at Howrah, and was sitting 
near the gate when he saw newspaper hawkers flaunting evening 
Specials with the banner headline : ‘The King signs Order-in- 

Council...\ And in a moment the following chain of 

argument flashed through his brain : The King signs Order-in- 
Coundl when wars are declared, and so war had started between 


•After his death his wife and her successors have largely carried out his 
charitable purposes. 

3 
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England and Germany, and as a measure of economy the 
"Government of India would freeze deposits, and he would not be 
able to withdraw his Provident Fund money. Then how would 
lie maintain himself on the reduced income of his pension ? So, 
hastily snatching his chaddar he had hurried in his car to his 
financial adviser who might help him salvage his Provident Fund 
money before the order freezing deposits was issued. Equally 
amused and excited, we first of all procured an evening Special 
in which we read the headline in its entirety, and it was: ‘The 
King signs Orders-in-Council for the complete mobilization of 
the army*. So the war was yet to come. PJCB assured him that 
there would be no danger to his Provident Fund deposit even if 
there was war, and when he found that war had not, after all, 
been declared, he was assuaged and went into the car to escort 
his wife back from Howrah-—and incidentally to collect his genji 
and his coat l 


VI 

1 was a home-keeping youth, and I am a home-keeping old 
man. Yet I have travelled in all parts of India and Bangladesh 
—•from Gauhati to Bombay and from Srinagar to Madras and 
Mysore, and I was on a sight-seeing tour in England, too. He 
is the greatest man I have met—in his scholarship, in his elocution 
and interpretation, in his magnanimity, in the range of his 
anecdotes, even in his eccentricities which also added to his 
stature. I do not think I was one of the top favourites amongst 
his pupils, and for the sake of truth I must painfully recall that 
on one or two occasions he was less than fair to me. Yet I am 
what I am primarily because of him, and this is a tribute which 
many other students have paid to him. In my uneventful life, 
two experiences have been compellingly and overwhelmingly 
. exhilarating—the sight of the silver-crested sea-waves rushing 
from afar to the beach at Puri and listening to Professor P. C. 
Ghosh lecturing on Shakespeare. And if I am asked to choose 
between the two, I would choose the latter. 



A CRAZY TEACHER OF MINE 


I 

I joined Presidency College in the First Year Class in 1920 
and was for six years a student of Presidency College and (later 
on) of the Post-Graduate Classes of Calcutta University. As I 
think of the golden years I spent in these two institutions, I am 
naturally reminded of the teachers whose scholarship and powers 
of exposition had an enlivening effect on me then, and those 
memories are the most treasured possession of my life now. I 
had many good, successful, and a few great teachers. But my 
memory often clings to one who was by common standards 
signally unsuccessful. I do not say he was a great teacher, but 
he was certainly the most original and, of course, the most 
eccentric of them all. 

Although I was as devoted to him then as I am to his memory 
now, I could never come into close contact with him. It was 
part of his eccentricity that forbade intimate association. The 
slender account of his life I am giving here may not be accurate 
in minute details—alas ! I have no means of verifying them— 
but I believe it is in the main correct. 

Kiran Chandra Mukherji came of a family of orthodox Brah¬ 
min Pandits in Dacca district, now in East Pakistan , and his 
father was a Sanskrit Pandit in the Dacca Collegiate School from 
where Kiran Chandra passed the Entrance examination of those 
days in 1904—with a general scholarship, being one of the first 
ten. He repeated this success in the First Arts Examination two 
years later, and then graduated from Presidency College in 1908 
with triple Honours in English, Philosophy and Sanskrit, standing 
first in English. Two years later he'got his M/A. in English. 
He was born to a poor family, but it is said that during his student 
days in Calcutta he attracted the affection of an old woman who 
had some money and who looked upon him as her son. ft was 
she who gave him the money with which he proceeded to London. 
Here he stayed for three years, and later on, he used to say that 
he had studied with W.JP. Ker, and no more. When some of us 
discovered later that he had actually taken his M. A. in English 
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from the University of London and rallied him on the point, out 
came the~strange confession, t*I am ashamed of my degree in 
English.* f It was during his stay in London that he realized that 
if a person wanted to get the cream of European culture, he must 
know Greek. He now came back to India, married into the 
family of the wealthy Tagores of Darpanarayan Tagore Street— 
—a collateral branch of the Jorasanko family which claims- 
Rabindranath Tagore as its scion—and left for England to study 
Greek. He stayed at Oxford for the next seven or eight years, 
i He took his degree in Greek (Literae Humaniores ), I believe, in 
1917, won the John Locke Scholarship, a coveted distinction at 
Oxford, and held for some time a teaching "assignment there, 
lecturing on Bengali Literature and Neo-Platonic Philosophy. 
He also did some research on Plotinus and Spinoza. He was.* 
called to the Bar, and returned to Calcutta, I believe, in 1921-22, 
and joined the Calcutta High Court. The University of Calcutta 
recruited him as an honorary Part-time Lecturer in the depart¬ 
ments of Philosophy and English. How he took to law or how 
the legal profession took to him is more than I can say. 11 met 
him occasionally near about the High Court and he had invariably 
a copy of Plato in Greek with him l) 

His routine was very simple—reading literature and philo¬ 
sophy, especially Plato, going to the High Court, taking classes 
in Philosophy and English at the Calcutta University, steamer 
trips on the Hooghly in the evening, and that is about 
all. For many years he lived with the Tagores and then 
moved to Rammohan Roy Road and Duff Street. He died, 
in 1942. 


II 

Although I cannot say that I knew him intimately as I knew 
some other teachers of mine, I was, as will appear from these 
lines, deeply interested in him. It seemed to me that in Calcutta, 
he was very much abstracted from his surroundings. It might 
be that having spent about a decade or more in England, he had 
become a snob. Nothing would be farther from the truth, for 
he was very simple and unostentatious in his ways. When we 
saw him, he lived in princely luxury with the Tagores, but the 
look of abstraction was visible as much at his house, as at the. 
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University, and also, I believe, at the High Court The detach¬ 
ment seemed to be philosophical. As I recall him as a teacher at 
Ihe University and also out infrequent meetings outside the class 
room, I have the impression of an embodied Platonic Form, 
“wandering in a world of imperfect realities. Although he lived 
in Dacca, Calcutta and London, his spiritual home was Oxford ' 
“with which he associated everything good and great. In the 
thirties he received an invitation to deliver a course of lectures 
at Oxford, and he wrote back nostalgically and ruefully, 'Having 
spent ten years amongst the b—s of the Calcutta High Court, 

1 have forgotten the manners of the Isis.* When I consulted him 
about a thesis on Bernard Shaw, he pulled a wry face and said, 
■'At Oxford the subject would not be considered respectable 
enough.’ Once Principal Heramba^Cha ndra Maitra mistakenly 
referred tohim as a graduate ofXambridge and he corrected tjje 
error with righteous indignation. At the time of Professor P. C. 
-Ghosh’s retirement from Presidency College, he wrote me a long 
letter—a beautiful prose panegyric on the great teacher, with a 
characteristic touch at the end: 'He is one of Nature’s Oxford 
men.’ Only once did he retail an anecdote not quite compli¬ 
mentary to Oxford scholarship. He had read a paper before an 
Oxford audience on Two Types of Mysticism—Plotinus and 
Tagore*. At the end of the meeting, the Chairman, an old 
Oxford don, then Professor of Poetry, commented patro¬ 
nizingly, ‘This young man must be doing very good work. 
We in our time~never heard of a Greek philosopher called 
Tagore.’ 

"He was a versatile scholar whose mind ranged freely from 
Thales to Croce, from ASschylus to Abercrombie, and when 
necessary, he would make his point with a quotation from 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasha . But of all authors Plato was his 
favourite whom he would read everyday. I have already referred 
to a conversation with him on my Doctorate thesis on Bernard 
Shaw. When I said that I had taken up the subject in right 
earnest and pressed him for suggestions about how to proceed, 
he answered with conviction and emphasis, ?Read Plato. Read 
Plato not once or twice but fifty times.? Thirty-five years have 
passed since then, and my book on Shaw has passed through 
several editions, but I have often mused on his crazy advice and 
realized how basically sound it was. 
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In our class his immediate subject was the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus, but he said very little on it. For one thing he did not 
like Morshed’s translation which was our text. He did not like 
any one of the standard translations of Greek classics—neither 
Jowett’s Plato nor Butcher’s Aristotle, and although he was less 
critical of Bywater, not his Poetics, too. But that is not, I believe, 
the real reason why he did very little work with the Agamemnon. 
The thing that occupied and absorbed him was not any particular 
work of art, but Poetics—the problems of Form and Content, of 
Abstract and Concrete, of Intellect and Imagination, of the parti¬ 
culars of history and the universal of poetry. And that is why 
the only modern whom he spoke of in the same breath with Plato 
and Aristotle was Croce. This had a curious effect. When 


Croce died in 1952, an Indian student, not directly K. C. 
Mukherji’s pupil though, exclaimed with amused surprise, ‘Was 
Croce, after all, as recent as that ? I thought he was a contem¬ 
porary of Plato !’ He was so much absorbed in and serious 
about the study of Poetics that he thought that his own lectures 
were not enough. One day he told me that the University of 
Calcutta should invite me and Tarapada Mukherji to lecture on 
Poetics so that students might hear different points of view. I 
was flattered and intrigued to find that be thought so well of us 
two whose essays he had ruthlessly torn to pieces a few years- 
before. But he was never anxious to present his point of view. 
His idea seemed to be that in the study of poetry and Poetics the 
proper thing is not to give the right answers—probably there are 
no right answers—but to ask the right questions. Although he 
sometimes spoke in a forthright manner, on fundamentals nobody 
could be less dogmatic than he. Occasionally he would be 
dogmatic in a different way and with strange consequences. 
Once, for example, he was an examiner in B. A. English at the 
University of Calcutta, and there was what we all would call aa 
innocuous question : ^Write the substance of the following 
poem.* ?One candidate, having possibly nothing better to do, 


just copied out the poem in a neat hand, and he awarded him 
twentyfive marks out of twentyfive. The poor Head Examiner 
stood aghast and remonstrated, but he coolly replied, (‘The 


substance of a poem is 


the poem itself!’*} Incidentally, this.. 
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idiosyncratic award is the sharpest possible comment on our 
usual approach to poetry. 

t 

IV 

I have said that he was not a successful teacher in the generally- 
accepted sense of that phrase. First, he would have little to do 
with the text prescribed. Secondly, he had an air of abstraction 
even in the classroom. For quite a slice of his hour's lecture* 
he would sit quietly without saying a word. And when he did 
speak out, he spoke like a man who was trying to arrive at a 
conclusion rather than one who had something definite to deliver* 
something that would ‘come home to men's business*. Whenever 
a student like my friend Prabodh Ranjan Sen engaged him in a 
dialectical discussion, he would readily enter it—not in an eristic 
spirit of winning an argument or outwitting a clever pupil, but* 
as I have said, in the hope of arriving with his help at truth. This; 
led occasionally to curious incidents. Students who did not 
follow the drift of his thoughts would remain indifferent and even 
tease him. I have heard that once a wag stood up and asked him 
to explain whether the statement—‘The book is on the table* 
—is poetry, and if not, why not. When the rest of the class 
tittered and giggled, he proceeded solemnly to discuss the 
question why that bald statement was not poetical. 

There was yet a deeper reason why he failed to impress his; 
class. There are, as Gibbon says, threejpossible ways of reading: 
poetry. One is to Indulge in idle exclamations which leave 
nothing behind them. A second "way" i s to slow by an exact 
anatomy the distinct beauties of a“poem, and* a third is tolell 
one's own feelings upon reading a poem and to tell them with 
such energy as to communicate them. A fourth way which ap¬ 
peals ORly to*a minorityls to trace the mazy workings of the* 
creative imagination. And that was emphatically JC. C_ 
Mukherji’s"~way7~ A distinguished teacher, the best teacher of 
poetry I have known, used to tell me, commenting on my 
obsession with Poetics, that we should concern ourselves with the 
concrete reality of a poem and not with the obscure details of the 
creative process. (And at the fag-end of my career I am inclined, 
to think that he was right. 1 Professor P. C. Ghosh, for example* 
admired K. C. Mukherji without bothering about K. C. 
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Mukherji's problems. But if Shakespeare's—and Chaucer's— 
characters liyed anywhere outside Shakespeare—and Chaucer — 
theyhved in P. C. Ghosh’s lecture classes. And yet—and yet— 
is not suclTvitality of the enthusiasm it aroused Jialf-blind ? * 

I should like to end this rambling account on a personal note. 
JC. C. Mukherji produced a powerful impact on a small group of 
his pupils—on me, and on my friends Tarapada Mukherji, a 
near contemporary, and Tarak Nath Sen, some years our junior. 
I still remember how in our college days Tarapada Mukherji and 
I would daily discuss his criticisms of our essays and the problems 
he raised. For forty years these problems have occupied me by 
day and haunted me by night. Intimate friends of mine twit 
me about my itching for writing, but even they do not know that 
from the essay on Prometheus Unbound I wrote for him in 1924 
to the book I published in 19421 have been only trying to answer 
the problems he set before me. ifle left us in 1942, but I have 
not forgotten him for a day. Today on the wrong side of sixty 
I have not much to look forward to, but I think there might be a 
Valhalla for purely dialectical combatants and there I may discuss 
the "problems of Poetics with him for ever ! 



SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


I 

It was half a century ago that I first met Professor Srikumar 
; Banerjee as an Intermediate student at Presidency College. But 
I had heard about him earlier from my father who was 
Headmaster of the High School at Hetampur when Srikumar 
Banerjee was himself an Intermediate student there. Hetampur 
was then a remote, sleepy village, and although it had a College, 
it had never seen (or never saw afterwards) a pupil of Srikumar 
Banerjee’s calibre, and no one had any idea about his remarkable 
powers. This modesty was shared by Srikumar Banerjee himself, 
for when he passed out high in the Intermediate Examination 
and came to Calcutta to read for B. A. Honours, he joined the 
Scottish Churches College rather than the Presidency College. 
He told me later on that for a boy hailing from a remote village 
in Birbhum, Presidency College seemed to be too big a place. 

He did not produce much of an impression at the Scottish 
. Churches College, too. He was shy, and he also stuttered in 
: speech ; in the College tests he was never at the top. But he 
formed warm friendships in a mess in Manicktala where he 
met a cross section of the student community of Calcutta, from 
scholarly bookworms to entertaining truants. To the last day 
. 0 f his life, he retained vivid impressions of those days and regaled 
us with stories of his friends, the lively pranks, adventures and 
exploits of Benoy Motilal, JChagen Roy, Naresh Chandra Mittra, 

. and last and first, the great Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. Sisir Bhaduri 
is known to us as an eminent actor who re-created the Bengali 
stage. But he was also, we gathered, a keen student and 
-connoisseur of literature and passed his infectious enthusiasm! 
to his friends. Srikumar Banerjee always recalled with the 
warmest admiration how Sisir Bhaduri stimulated a true 
appreciation of poetry amongst his friends and how particularly 
he introduced them to the poetry of Tagore in a society that was 
yet enthralled by Madhusudan, Hemchandra and Nabinchandra. 
Srikumar Banerjee remembered his friends with the glowing 
affection of youth, and till the last he was the most regular visitor 
of Sisir Bhaduri's theatre. He had a remarkable capacity for 
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carrying on with serious work even in the midst of distractions 
and diversions. It was a usual sight for us that he would be 
reading and writing and yet participate in an adda where the other 
members would be hilariously discussing cabbages and kings. 
When one day a colleague expressed surprise at this remarkable 
power of concentration and diffusion, he humorously retorted. 
‘Don’t forget I was in my student days a chum of Sisir Bhaduri !* 
The Manicktala mess and the friendships he cultivated there 
widened his interests in other directions. He became a lover of 
chess and bridge and never felt at ease unless he could spend 
part of the evening at a club where these games were played. 
During his last days when he had practically lost the power of 
his legs, he said to me that he could have a restful night only if 
he could visit the Union Club and watch younger people playing 
bridge in which he himself was then too weak to participate. It 
was from his Manicktala days, I believe, that he began to fre¬ 
quent the maidan in the football season. Although no footballer 
himself, he watched the game with relish and developed a keen 
insight into the niceties. Later on he became a living historian 
of Calcutta football and would dilate on the different styles of 
its more magnificent exponents—Sivadas Bhaduri of Mohun 
Bagan, Ellson of Middlesex, Graves of H. L. I. and Rashid of 
Mohammedan Sporting. 


II 

The digression about the Manicktala mess has interrupted 
my narrative whicn must now be resumed. Although in the 
Scottish Churches College Srikumar Banerjee was outshone by 
more flamboyant pupils, he performed a marvellous feat in the 
B. A. Honours examination of 1910. He passed out first in the 
first class and annexed the coveted Eshan scholarship which is 
awarded to the student who gets the highest marks of all the 
candidates in all the subjects. In the long history of the 
University of Calcutta, he is the only graduate who bagged this 
scholarship by virtue of his proficiency in English, for though 
some students of English secured this distinction in the spacious 
days of double honours and triple honours, they secured it on the. 
strength of their performance in the other subjects rather than in' 
English. I wonder if Srikumar Baneijee was not also the 
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youngest Eshan scholar, for he was in 1910 well within his 
teens. 

He repeated his success in the M. A. examination of 1912 
where he topped the list in the first class with, I have heaid, 
phenomenally high marks. Immediately on passing M. A.■— 
some say even before the results were formally out—he got a job 
in what was then the Ripon College where Surendranath Banerjee 
the founder reigned supreme. Surendranath appointed him 
verbally—at that time formal letters of appointment were not 
always issued—on a salary of Rs 125 in recognition of his excep¬ 
tional merit, although the normal pay of a beginner in those days 
was Rs 100. When the first month was over, Surendranath 
seemed to have forgotten the promise and offered him the usual 
salary of Rs 100. His reaction was revealing ; it brought to the 
surface the latent fearlessness of his character. ‘Either your 
memory is wrong or mine’, said he, but since I am the younger 
of the two, I believe mine is correct.’ The great Surendranath 
was taken aback and yielded. 

Within three months of his joining Ripon College there was- 
a vacancy at Presidency College. He had not applied for the 
post, but some time after the vacancy occurred, at the instance of 
Professor P. C. Ghosh, he saw Principal James who had examined 
him at the M. A. examination and sized his worth. James, who 
had already made his nomination, said he was helpless, adding 
characteristically. ‘Look here, Srikumar ; other people desire 
but they do not deserve. You deserve, but do not desire.* But 
he cancelled his earlier nomination, and Srikumar Banerjee was 
appointed towards the end of 1912. And at Presidency College 
he remained, with a brief spell at Rajshahi, till 1946 when on the 
strength of his monumental contribution to the history of the 
Bengali novel, he was appointed Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of 
Bengali at the Calcutta University. 

There is something paradoxical about a teacher’s work. The 
successful teacher speaks neither to an invisible public nor to an 
unknown posterity and is greeted with the rapt faces of spell¬ 
bound students. But although no reward is comparable with, 
this beaming responsiveness, the pupils experience is ephemeral 
and can neither be communicated nor recaptured. All that may, 
be attempted is a bare summary, a.faint shadow of what was; 
once so full of life. When Srikumar Banerjee joined Presidency: 
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‘College, he had certain initial handicaps. He was young, very 
young ; he was also unimpressive in appearance and halting in 
speech. But he made an immediate impression on his pupils, 
and soon came to be regarded as one of the best teachers of poetry, 
a worthy confrere of the great Manmohan Ghose. His lectures 
on poetry, particularly Romantic poetry, were a revealing 
experience to all who attended them from year to year. Although 
a fine scholar, his teaching was less scholarly elucidation than 
re-creation of the life that is in poetry. Adapting A. C. Bradley’s 
language, I may say that we his students learnt to apprehend 
the ideas and symbols in Romantic poetry* with a somewhat 
greater truth and intensity so that they assumed in our imagina¬ 
tions a shape a little less unlike the shape they were in the 
imagination of their creator. Or, to put it in another way, the 
teacher opened before the mind’s eye of his pupils a new world 
not only resplendent with colour but also palpitating with life, a 
world peopled by forms more real than living man. Here, for 
the first time for many of us, reading of poetry seemed to be not 
a matter of hunting for synonyms or writing substances and 
paraphrases but a living experience. 

It will, however, be giving a limited view o t Professor 
Banerjee's intellect and imagination to look upon him as a 
professor of Romantic poetry alone. When Calcutta University 
prescribed Maeterlinck’s The Buried Temple at B. A. English 
Honours, at the instance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the other 
‘distinguished teachers of Presidency College felt somewhat non¬ 
plussed. Professor P. C. Ghosh, although an excellent French 
scholar, thought the prescription an eccentric intuition of a 
master-mind, for Maeterlinck was not an English dramatist and 
The Buried Temple was not even a drama but a book of essays 1 
Classically minded J. W. Holme was allergic to mysticism in all 
forms—in essays as well as in what is called creative literature. 
The novel burden fell on Professor Banerjee’s shoulders, and he 
proved more than equal to the occasion. With his penetrating 
insight and unrivalled powers of analysis, he showed the inter¬ 
action of different strands in Maeterlink’s thought, and his 
lectures were a marvel of lucid exposition and imaginative re¬ 
creation. When Professor M. Ghosh died, Professor Banerjee 
had to take up Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon , a drama written 
on the Hellenic model, and here his critical ability was displayed 
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in an unfamiliar field. He showed, in the refreshingly original! 
manner so characteristic of him, how Swinburne's rebellious and 1 
exuberant imagination grappled or failed to grapple with the 
demands made by a form so alien to it. Once on account of a 
sudden change in the routine he had to give us two lectures on 
such an unpoetical, uninteresting subject as the History of 
English literature, which few teachers like to handle. These were 
impromptu' talks, but his scintillating mind illuminated this, 
subject as it illuminated the poetry of the Romantics. 

There was, indeed, something impromptu even about his. 
major critical endeavours. He was not interested in critical! 
theory ; he liked the finished literary product whose beauty he 
Would analyse and reveal. One day in 1924-25,1 had a talk with 
him about the controversy between Wordsworth and Coleridge 
on poetic diction, which formed a half paper in M. A. in our days, 
and he oasually commented on the superficiality of the standard 
books we read. 1 was not a little surprised because at least one 
of the books seemed to be satisfying to us. He did not say any¬ 
thing more then but consulted that deep, silent scholar, the late 
Professor Rabindranarayan Ghosh, and produced, after two to 
three years, his Critical Theories and Poetic Practice in the Lyrical 
Ballads. Here he retreads a familiar field but at every step he 
breaks new ground. C. H. Herford and Oliver Elton, who 
examined it as a doctoral dissertation, were agreeably surprised 
at the discovery of a mind—their words—bent upon pursuing 
the subtlest filaments of its own thinking. Four decades have 
gone by since then, but the subtlety has not worn off, and the 
book is now a recognized classic on the subject. 

It was, again, in a very casual manner that he got embarked 
on his magnum opus—'Banga Sahitye Upanyasher Dhara. When 
the one time famous Bengali journal Navya Bharat was revived 
under the editorship of the late Mrs Phullanalini Raichaudhuri, 
Prabhas Chandra Ghosh, a pupil and close neighbour of 
Professor Banerjee, began to hang about him for critical writings, 
with all the tenacity of an enthusiast and an eccentric. At first 
he found a slippery customer in the Professor, but he was not a. 
person to be easily put away. He would wait and wait for hours 
in an ante-room when the Professor would be writing his essays, 
on Bankimchandra—that is how this monumental workbegan-. 
in hisstudy. I have elsewhere written at length on Dr Banetfee 1 * 
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contribution to Bengali criticism. I can only say here that in 
my opinion, he is the first pure critic in Bengali literature, and 
so far, the greatest. By a pure critic I mean one who makes 
'interpretation* the sole aim of his literary pursuits, and who is 
not deflected from his work by any ethical, philosophical, socio¬ 
logical or political bias, and who, in Arnold’s language, wants 
to see the object—here the literary work—as it is. 

Although writing was only one of the Professor’s many 
occupations, his mind worked very swiftly and his output was 
enormous. Scattered in volumes of journals, some of them 
ephemeral, are articles of permanent literary value, distinguished 
alike for thought and expression. I may mention in passing the 
tributes he paid on the deaths of old teachers and friends— 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Rabindranarayan Ghosh, J. L. 
Banerjee and P. C. Ghosh and others. The most moving of all 
these was, as could be expected, on Professor P. C. Ghosh, and it 
could rank with the finest products in this genre. Reading it, 
a colleague of ours said, ‘I am ready to die today if I were assured 
that I would be the subject of such a handsome obituary tribute.* 
The speaker, a professor of science, some years senior to Dr 
Banerjee, is, happily, alive today ! 

In a sense all his literary works were occasional pieces, under¬ 
taken at the impulse of the moment or to meet a particular 
demand. But all of them bear testimony to his industry and his 
original literary insight. 


Ill 

I have already referred to Srikumar Banerjee’s ever-widening 
mental horizon. Quite early in his career as a teacher, he began 
to take interest in music, particularly classical music, and learned 
to sing—as a vocal exercise that might and did cure his stuttering 
speech. Even till a late day, when he had got out of the practice 
of singing, he would spend whole nights attending musical soirees 
and listening with an expert’s avidity to the exhibition of expert 
skill. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who had a hawk’s eye for discovering 
young talent, recruited him as a teacher for the Post-graduate 
Classes when these were newly started at the Calcutta University. 
ButBir Asutosh, like Surendranath, had a bit of pleasant surprise, 
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for,—I have been reliably informed—this young recruit would 
often raise his lone voice against the formidable master whose 
word in the University was law. Professor Banerjee had a high 
sense of academic life and he would always stand up for standards 
when he saw that these were being sacrificed to convenience of 
expediency. This aspect of his character came to the surface 
when he was, I believe in 1926, made a Fellow of the University 
Senate. This brought him to the forefront of administrative 
affairs in the University, and there was hardly a body from the 
Syndicate to the Sports Board on which he did not serve at one 
time or other, and he also filled many of its highest elective offices 
such as the Presidentship of the Post Graduate Council in Arts 
or the Deanship of the Arts Faculty. Participation in the ad¬ 
ministrative affairs of Universities means an involvement in 
academic politics, and if you want to maintain standards, you 
must run your head against vested interests, and what is more 
dangerous, against aspiring, would-be vested interests. Here 
is an ‘expense of spirit’ which must end in frustration and in a 
‘waste of shame’. I did not like this involvement and warned 
him that in trying to maintain academic standards he was 
sacrificing his own academic pursuits. 

After retirement from Government Service, Dr Banerjee 
joined active politics and became successively a member of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. He also 
joined various educational, cultural, social and religious organiza¬ 
tions, attending various committees and conferences and 
addressing meetings almost every evening. Politics is a strife- 
torn scramble in which it is difficult to say what the rules of the 
game are and still more difficult to observe them. There will be 
two opinions whether Dr Banerjee should have joined the political 
fray at all. What is beyond doubt is that this incursion into 
politics interfered with his academic and cultural occupations, 
and his work there will soon be forgotten. But in politics as in 
the many other subsidiary fields of activity in which, till almost 
the last day he moved with unbedimmed zest, he never failed to 
show his extraordinary mental powers. He was as much the 
master of details as of general principles and would never lose 
sight of the wood in the trees or of the trees in the wood. At the 
meetings of University Boards and Committees which I attended 
with him, 1 found that he had so thoroughly grasped the agenda 
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and so dutifully prepared himself for the discussions that the*- 
other members soon found themselves out of their depths. 
Indeed, occasionally his old friend of Scottish Churches days,, 
the late Satish Chandra Ghosh, had to remind him that'in his. 
headlong devotion to objective standards he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the human frailties of the other members 
—' 'mcmbct-babus* as he called them,—their penchant for distri¬ 
bution of academic patronage. I do not know if Dr Banerjee 
ever visited what popularly used to be called East Bengal in pre¬ 
partition days—the eight districts of Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions. But as a member of the School Committee of the 
University, he acquired an intimate knowledge of the schools 
with which the area was dotted, their geographical position,, 
equipment, quality, and above all, the squabbles and intrigues 
with which their Managing Committees were torn. In those 
days the Governing Bodies of Government Colleges—particularly 
the Governing Body of Presidency College—had large powers 
they functioned as administrative councils and service 
commissions. When as Bursar Dr Banerjee beoame a member 
of the Governing Body of Presidency College—a coveted distinc¬ 
tion at the time—he dominated the proceedings by virtue of his 
cogent reasoning and mastery of facts. It showed also great 
independence of character in those days of rigid official hierarchy 
for a relatively junior officer to come so much into the limelight,, 
and at least one English Principal, the second seniormost member 
of the I. E. S., felt uncomfortable at being thus outshone. One 
of the beneficiaries of this independence of character was the 
writer of the present article, whose appointment he carried against 
the combined opposition of the Principal of the College and the 
D. P. I. These offices have been so much devalued during the 
last twentythree years that a modern reader would not be able to- 
appreciate what a courageous act it was in 1929. 

IV 

I have spoken of the gradual broadening of Dr Banerjee’S- 
interests. The last chapter in this process of expansion was- 
unusual and unexpected; it was more a transformation than 
a mere enlargement of interests. In 1929* he joined the Order 
of Sri Sri Sitaramdas Omkarnath, into which he and his wife were 
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initiated by the Thakur himself. How the religious consciousness 
was stirred in him and how he was drawn to the Thakur, I do not 
know, and as an outsider, I never enquired. Probably the keen* 
rationalist felt that there are more things in heaven and eartk 
than can be measured by logic. Others more knowledgeable 
and competent than I will speak of the religious side of 
Dr Banerjee’s character and of his contribution to our religious 
literature. I can quote only a single instance to show how he 
derived sustenance and fortitude from his contact with the Master. 
Some years ago his wife fell ill and all that a loving husband 
could do proved unavailing ; her agonies increased from day 
to day, and she died after a painful illness patiently borne. Dr 
Banerjee faced the tragedy in a mood of unruffled peace. ‘I 
believe’, said he to condoling friends and relations, ‘that the soul 
is deathless and there is life after death. In heaven she will get 
the relief and rest we could not give her on earth.* In his own 
last illness it was a great solace to him that the Thakur had seen 
and blessed him. 


V 

A man of varied interests, possessed of a tenacious memory 
and an observant eye, Dr Banerjee was a sparkling talker with an 
interminable fund of anecdotes. He was a wonderful conversa¬ 
tionalist and his stories were both witty and apt. Professor P. C. 
Ghosh was possibly a more brilliant talker and certainly more 
vivid and more literary. His humour as well as his narration 
bore the stamp of his multifarious scholarship. The substance 
of Professor Banerjee’s anecdotes was more homely but his 
humour was pentetrating and deep. The stories he told smelt 
of the earth and never of the library. Here I would recall only 
two, both I believe, derived from his experiences of men in 
Birbhum. An elderly Brahmin used to play Hanuman in village 
yatras ; the rural audiences roared with laughter at his acrobatics 
but his sons felt embarrassed. When they came of age and were 
prosperous members of the village, they objected to the father*^ 
participation in yatras , and unable to restrain him in other ways, 
confined him in a locked room. ‘They talk of prestige*, shouted 
the irate father from within, ‘well, if they want to show off their 
respectability, why not give the father a golden tail which will be- 

4 
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a real advertisement of their social distinction ?’ The second 
story is about a son who was performing his father’s Sradh with 
some grandeur. When his father’s friends, who had been invited, 
congratulated him on the way he was discharging his "filial 
obligation, he replied with befitting modesty, ‘Sirs, you have 
come to bless this ceremony which I am performing for my father. 
How pleased would he have been to see you here on this 
occasion !' 

Speaking of Dr Banerjee as a man, I readily admit that like 
all of us, he had his limitations, and if he had a large circle of 
friends, he had also not a small circle of detractors and enemies. 
Part of the animosity he aroused was due to his sleepless vigilance 
about academic standards which others talk of glibly but do not 
observe. Part of it must have been due to his own failings. Of 
these latter this is not the occasion to speak, and were it the 
occasion, I am not the man. I shall stress what I consider the 
outstanding trait of his character. This was generosity of spirit. 
I have already referred to his capacity for warm friendship. He 
tenaciously remembered all his friends and would often jeopardize 
his own interests by trying to espouse the cause of a friend or a 
pupil. This generosity communicated itself even to his literary 
work. Although professedly a critic, he would try more to 
interpret than to criticize. He would reveal the possibilities of 
a novel or a poem from within rather than judge it from without. 
There were occasions when this generosity was over-stretched, 
but it was this quality of his mind that made his interpretations 
so illuminating. 

Another manifestation of his generosity of spirit was an 
almost absolute freedom from personal rancour. I remember 
once a pompous pseudo-critic made a savage attack on his great 
book on the Bengali novel. It did not ruffle Professor Banerjee 
at all; rather he asked me to write out a rejoinder elucidating his, 
■—the Professor’s—point of view, But I did not comply and 
preferred to treat the shower of vituperative brickbats with the 
contempt it deserved. Professor Banerjee’s attitude was re¬ 
freshingly different. Conceding that the aggressor had a new 
point of view, he got him appointed to an endowed Lectureship 
at the University and then sponsored the publication of these 
lectures to which he contributed a laudatory introduction. He 
would have gone a step further but was dissuaded by me and 
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then by my friend [Professor Gopinath Bhattacharyya, who 
exposed the hollowness of the pseudo-critic’s philosophical 
pretensions. 

When young Srikumar Banerjee became celebrated as a 
teacher and acquired prominence in the University, he awakened 
the envy of some of his own friends and colleagues, who, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, felt that under him their genius was 
rebuked and indulged in a whispering compaign of slander and 
ridicule. It was an embarrassing and disgusting phenomenon, 
but he did not mind, for he did not see what others saw. At 
hrst, I thought that this was only a pretence, but later on dis¬ 
covered that he did not really see it; the argus-eyed intellect had 
a blindness about his own people. For him friends were friends, 
and enemies only misunderstood. Once in a meeting that was 
convened with the express purpose of felicitating him, a former 
pupil, now appropriately a political leader, made a sarcastic, 
largely ill-founded, attack upon him. In reply Dr Banerjee 
good-humouredly said that he was glad to see that even in his 
life-time apocryphal stories were being woven around him ! 
•Outside the meeting, he did not say a word against the former 
pupil’s bad taste and never bore him any ill-will. 

I should apologize for ending these rambling reminiscences 
on a personal note. I knew him for fifty years, and for the best 
part of this half century our association was very close and my 
indebtedness unremitting. He captivated me by his first lecture, 
and my devotion to him never wavered. As I look back on the 
years that have passed by, I think that unswerving loyalty to him 
at a time when the bosses in the Government and the University 
were his enemies—and their enmity was never tepid—is the best 
thing in my otherwise undistinguished life and career. 
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I think it was towards the end of the 1920-21 session that 
Principal Wordsworth issued an order that formal teaching be 
suspended in the First Year class and general lectures on science 
be delivered to arts students, and possibly arts lectures to science 
students. I say ‘possibly’ about the latter advisedly, because 
I do not know if the science men were given any lectures 
on literature and logic at all. But we had a full feast of scientific 
discourses. I can still recall Professor S. P. Das revealing the 
romance of the stars. Professor H. C. Das Gupta unfolding 
geological strata, and Professor S. C. Mahalanobis expounding 
the mysteries of the human body. But my most vivid memory 
is of my first contact with Professor Charuchandra Bhattacharyya 
who gave us a demonstration of the miracles of matter. After 
that I had other occasions of listening to his popular lectures on 
science, and the impression deepened into discipleship—and 
friendship. When within about a couple of years of my leaving 
the college, I re-joined it as a member of the staff, the former 
acquaintance was refreshed by daily meeting, and his sons—one 
of them, alas, no longer in the land of the living—became my 
pupils. As a student I heard glowing accounts from my friends 
of his power of exposition, of how he made scientific abstractions 
and technicalities come to life. Although not a student of 
science, I can testify to all this, but I believe that the greatest 
thing about Professor Charuchandra Bhattacharyya was that in 
his class one could get behind the lecture to know the lecturer,, 
bubbling with sympathy and beaming with wit and humour. 
All teaching, most of all, all teaching of science, is somewhat 
impersonal, but with him it was the touch of personality—warm, 
human and lively—that mattered most. 

It was his personality which gave him an importance out of 
keeping with his official position which was then low down in the 
Professorial hierarchy. I think for a long time he and Professor 
Dwijendrakumar Majumdar were the pivot of the Physics 
Department, but they were in the Subordinate Service, lower 
than what were then called Demonstrators. The injustice and 
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anomaly were so glaring that Government had to find excuses in 
the Legislature. In those days the Governing Body had not 
been shorn of power and the Governors did exercise real control 
over the administration. Once the Governing Body on which 
Professor Bhattacharyya sat as an elected member passed 
strictures on the running of the Physics Department, at which 
the Head of the Department, an Englishman, saw red and 
questioned the propriety of a procedure which made one of his 
subordinates sit in judgement over his work. There was a row 
which ended, as such rows often do, in a compromise, and the 
offending subordinate was elected again and again to the 
Governing Body. In the days of the British bureaucracy, his 
popularity with the students was an embarrassment to his 
superiors, and a Principal once disgustedly described him us ‘a 
wash-bottle of the Swarajist party’! The most scintillating 
quality of his personality was, however, neither his knowledge 
of science nor his rare command of literary expression but his 
common sense. I saw him addressing fairly large audiences on 
scientific subjects, and I often met him in small discussion groups 
which had nothing to do with science, and everywhere I felt how 
before his common sense irrelevancies would dissolve like mist, 
confusions would be set at right, and we would soon be at grips 
with the crux of the subject. 

I have heard that he started work as an assistant to Professor 
Jagadishchandra Bose, a wizard in experiment and a visionary 
amongst scientists, and later on he wrote a book on the great 
scientist’s discoveries. People have told me that Jagadishchandra, 
who required all the available time for his researches and 
was yet the most conscientious of teachers, would rely largely 
on his young assistant for his work at the college. If it was so, 
Acharyya Jagadish chose the right man for the job, and Charu- 
•chandra’s luminous common sense, his unfailing insight into men 
and things, must have been of immense value to the great scientist 
whose experiments with matter led him to dream of and discover 
what lay behind matter, I do not know how Charuchandra came 
to be known to Rabindranath, but we all saw the close connexion 
between him and the poet who put him in charge of the 
publication work of Visvabharati. It was, I think, at the 
instance of Charu Babu that there was some sort of a revival of 
the Vichitra Club during the poet’s last years. There were 




• which thinks to Charu Babu’s Jandness, I 
. These were infom*t sittings at which 
the poet would read out his poems—an unforgettable experience 
for those who listened—and sometimes give discourses on poetry. 
After the poet had finished, there were a few comments from 


the admiring audience, but the comments would be mostly insipid 
or worse than insipid, because these would only betray that the 
speakers had not grasped the issues raised. The poet, as every 
one knows, expressed himself in images which would obscure an 
argument as much as they illuminated it. While others looked 
on in wonder or babbled nonsense, Charu Babu would wittily 
ask a question or two which would point out the weakness of the 
poet’s argument and help him to clarify it. Once the audience,, 
the majority of whom had not seen the poet in his young days, 
expressed a wish that they might have a song from him. The 
poet smilingly said that in youth he had a reputation for singing, 
whicn he might lose now, and he would not take the risk. ‘It 
is not a risk 5 , retorted Charu Babu, ‘but a venture, and who 
knows that you would not improve on your past record V And 
the poet sang. 

His closest literary friend was, I believe, Rajshekhar Bose, 
better known as Parsurara. They had a small coterie which used 
to meet once a week regularly for years and discuss literature and 
other things. I love to imagine the meeting of Rajshekhar Bose 
and Charuchandra Bhattacharyya. Both were scientists, both 
had practical shrewdness, both were masters of style, and both 
had a keen wit, possibly the deepest bond between them. But 
though so much alike, they were witty in different ways. Raj¬ 
shekhar was far more inventive, but his wit was barbed with 
satire, his laughter, even when gracious, was scalding. Charu- 
chandra’s wit was homely, gentle and mellow. It could cast a 
tender light even on mortality. Once I met him after the death 
of an old colleague who had a flair for making speeches. The 
gentleman had been in failing health, but went to a meeting and 
was addressing it when he had a coronary attack which ended 
fatally. When I said that in his declining health he should not 
have been allowed to speak. Charu Babu answered, ‘Do you 
know what the speech was all about ? He was only asked to 
second an innocuous resolution that the accounts be passed." 
And we parted, smiling sadly. 


CHARtfCHANPaA BHATtA^itAWT* 


II 

I was thrice away from Calcutta for not very long spell® 
service elsewhere*—at Chittagong in the thirties, Sit Rajsh&hi in 
the forties, and at Jabalpur in the sixties. He would occasionally 
write to me what might be called letters of business, but these 
sparkled with humour, common sense and deep affection for me. 
When his younger son died, I had not the heart even to express 
condolence, and for a while I avoided him. We met again in 
connexion with the affairs of the Alumni Association, and I saw 
that he was his old self, his mental alertness unbedimmed and 
his humour unbefogged. But the gnawing agony would come 
out once or twice in an aside, and it told on his health. I guessed 
that he might be suffering from hyper-tension, but he jocosely 
retorted, ‘No ; two diseases I have successfully warded off—blood 
pressure and writing verses !’ He would join the young folk in 
all their excursions and entertainments and even once appeared 
on the stage when the Association produced Banaphul’s 
Sri Madhusudan. Young in spirits, he was for more active 
participation in onr dramatic performances, but we, his pupils, 
felt that we were too old to keep him company on the stage, and 
he held back. 

His last assignment was the editorship of Vasudhara, a journal 
that vibrated with life when he was at the helm and died with his 
death. His editorials were not sombre or formal; he never 
indulged in truisms. They were reminiscent, impish, and full 
of wit and wisdom. In a pseudonymous article he serialized the 
history of the Bengali stage—I think he was a descendant of 
Natuke Ramnarayan—and gave us glimpses of vanished days, 
of Amarendranath Datta and Dani Ghosh. Here, too, it was 
not the formal history that mattered but the revealing asides, 
the occasional comments that brought the past to life. I have 
felt that if his fugitive essays—scattered here and there—were 
collected together, they would be read as an invaluable contri¬ 
bution to Bengali prose. 

Of late Government pensioners have been in a sore plight. 

The old rates have not been revised, dearness allowances are 
given very scantily or not at all and the sanctioning of pensions 
has become an arduous affair. The pensioners, he said, being 
old and decrepit people, could not adopt the tactics which might 
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browbeat the Government. But they should -reveng . 

on the authorities by willing to live a hundre years 
draining the Treasury to the dregs. I thought hat 
-enunciated this precept would also set the example. But e 
not done so. Yet it might be said that he lived to a ripe o 
age and we who loved him should have no regrets. But every 
institution he served, every society he joined, his friends an 
pupils, would continue to miss him, for he had the wisdom o a 
^Solomon and the irrepressible vitality of a Peter Pan, and he 
should have gone on for ever. 



NISHIKANTA SEN 


I 

Thanks to the interest taken by my teacher Professor Manju- 
gopal Bhattacharyya, I was comfortably billeted as a Lec¬ 
turer at Hindu College, Delhi within a month of the publication 
of my M. A. results. An old friend of mine, who had heard of 
my appointment, received me at the station on 31 October 1927, 
and when from his house at Serai Rohilla I joined my duties next 
morning, I was welcomed by several Bengali members of the 
staff, for at that time not only the Principal but the heads of the 
departments of English, mathematics and philosophy were 
Bengalis. This was very re-assuring because before this I had 
never been away from my own people or the Eden Hindu Hostel 
which was like a second home. The non-Bengali colleagues were 
very kind too, particularly the younger members who were near 
my age, and many of them soon became warm friends. But 
being ignorant of Hindustani which I could neither speak nor 
follow, I could not join their discussions when they were in a 
group. With the Bengalis it was differnt, they looked upon me 
as a remnant of the heritage they had left behind them, and in 
their company I did not feel forlorn although I was in new 
surroundings and had suddenly been translated from a student 
to a college teacher. Asutosh Banerjee, the senior Professor of 
mathematics, accommodated me at his house for a fortnight, for 
his wife and children were then away at Lucknow, but when they 
returned and I had an establishment of mine own, I became 
almost a member of his household. I was the playmate of his 
elder children, and although neither a gourmet nor a gourmand, 
I have not forgotten the taste of Mrs Banerjee’s cooking. 
Neither did Professor P. C. Ghosh to whom one day she 
sent through me some especially prepared dishes. 

Asubabu always reminds me of Gray’s oft-quoted lines : 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Hindu College, Delhi was neither a dark unfathom’d cave 
nor a desert, but Asubabu did not receive the celebrity that was 
his due, and no one could be blamed for this. He had a briyiant 
academic career at Calcutta, but as he had been left an orphan 
early in life and had even then a dependent brother but little to 
fall back upon except his scholarship, he had to pass through a 
grim struggle which he would shudder to recall. Having settled 
in Delhi as a Professor and sent his brother to Edinburgh, he had 
no energy left for further struggle. He wanted to live in peace 
and had no more personal ambition ; all his ambition, he said 
to me, was centred on his brother and his son Mukul who was 
about two years old when I left Delhi in 1929, but poor man, he 
died within a few years of my departure from Delhi. 

Asubabu was fond of Tagore songs and Tagore poetry which 
we read together ; rather it would be right to say that he read and 
I listened, for he was an excellent reader of Tagore poems. As 
I read and re-read some famous poems (‘Premer Abhishek’, 
‘Svalpa-ayu e jibaner je kayati anandita din’ and other lyrics from 
Smarari) after well-nigh half-a-century, his voice still seems to 
ring in my ears. He was, to my mind, possibly the most 
competent teacher of mathematics on the Delhi-Panjab side, for 
not only did he teach with unrivalled reputation in Delhi, but 
teachers from various places in that area would send their 
problems to him by post, and I noted with wonder with how 
much ease he would solve problems that had baffled his 
confreres far and near. I hope someday, a distinguished pupil. 
Dr Bhojraj Seth, for example, would record his impression of 
this eminent teacher. 

In the evenings Asubabu would visit the Bengali Club and 
play carrom or auction bridge in both of which he was a first- 
rate expert. Having nothing much to do at home, I would 
generally accompany him to the Club and there while away the 
time, conversing with other loiterers or watching the enthusiasts, 
engaged in different games. Both at the College and the Club- 
I heard of one N. K- Sen or Nishibabu (as the Bengalis used to 
call him), the Registrar of the University, who was a very 
influential man but who was aloof from College teachers in the 
academic sphere and also from other Bengalis in the social world.. 
No one spoke ill of him directly but it seemed that he was of them, 
but not with them. That was the impression I gathered also at 
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Ramjas College (then situated on Anand Parvat) where I often 
used to pass an evening with my old friend and host HCG. 
Implied in these reports was a suggestion that N. K. Sen was 
something of a careerist; only the critics conceded he had the 
ability to build a career. But he not only soared but roamed, 
for he seemed to be more anxious for comfortable berths in 
heaven than for kindred points on earth. An exception to this 
consensus was Asubabu, the most talented person in these groups, 
for he loved the man N. K. Sen as much as he respected the 
official. 


II 

Who was this N. K. Sen or Nishibabu, as the Bengalis called 
him in spite of his semi-European way of life ? As far as I could 
gather then, he had come to Delhi as a teacher of philosophy at 
St Stephen’s College, quite a long time ago ; later on, I learnt 
that he joined St Stephen’s in 1906 almost soon after passing M.A., 
from Calcutta in 1905. At that time Delhi was not the capital 
of India, and Delhi University was not dreamt of, but St Stephen’s 
College was one of the most important institutions affiliated 
to Panjab University at Lahore. As a non-Christian and a man 
from far-off Bengal, he had little prospect of out-of-the-way 
advancement at a missionary college, but he soon made his mark 
as a teacher and also showed rare administrative ability for whicbi 
his help was constantly sought by Principal S. JC. Rudra, a great 
friend of C. F. Andrews who had joined this college in 1904. 
Before long in all administrative matters, so I was told, although 
the voice was the voice of Principal Rudra, the hand was the hand 
of N. K. Sen. And as St Stephen’s College was an important 
constituent of Panjab University, his influence began to make 
itself felt at Lahore too. Although I cannot give details, 
I gathered the impression that N. K- Sen's voice was heard with, 
respect in all the deliberations—academic and administrative— 
of Panjab University. 

But the departure of Principal Rudra from St Stephen’s and 
the establishment of a University at Delhi in the early twenties 
closed one avenue and opened another for N. K. Sen, New 
forces were operative at the old college, and though he himself 
was reticent about this, he must have felt that much as he might 
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be liked by his pupils and colleagues, his old influence and pres¬ 
tige would be on the wane. On the other hand, the new university 
at Delhi must have an able administrator to put things into 
proper shape, and as Delhi was now the capital, the University 
could have a bright future if it had a man of ability and vision at 
the helm. No wonder that in 1925 within about two years of the 
establishment of Delhi University, N.JC. Sen became its Registrar, 
and he continued in that post till his retirement in 1943. 
I wonder if any Registrar in any university has played such a 
constructive role or has done so much to build it as N. K. Sen 
at Delhi. Coming to Delhi from Calcutta where we had been 
accustomed to seeing the Registrar as only the head of the office, 
I was at first pleasantly surprised that the Vice-Chancellor, a 
judge of the High Court, was away at Lahore, and the Registrar 
was the pivotal figure of the Executive Council of which in name 
he was only the Secretary. He was also the head of the depart¬ 
ment of philosophy and played an important part in the academic 
deliberations of the University. This was because he was not 
only an efficient and benevolent administrator but an educationist 
with ideas and vision. He enjoyed the absolute confidence of 
the absentee Vice-Chancellor, and most of the members of the 
Executive Council drew their inspiration from him. 

Delhi University was a very small institution in those early 
days when I was there (1927-29). It had no house of its own and 
occupied a portion of the old Secretariat. It had only three 
Faculties—arts, science and law. Science teaching in physics 
and chemistry was restricted to pass B. Sc. standard, and only 
three colleges with very modest enrolments taught up to the 
master’s degree in the arts subjects, including mathematics. 
There was only one whole-time teacher of law, and although 
there was, I believe, a Commerce college, there was no Commerce 
Faculty. Except for meetings of the bodies where, too, his voice 
was dominant, the small university meant only one man, the 
Registrar, and it was due mostly to his competent management 
that the University ran on an even keel, and better standards were 
maintained here than in many older and larger universities. In 
those days the Viceroy had moved to his new house at New Delhi, 
and the old Viceregal estates lay vacant—a favourite resort of 
strollers and a minor attraction for tourists. The idea soon 
became current—although many people derided it as fantastic 
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—that these estates might be utilized for the University, which 
as the metropolitan University, must daily grow in size and im¬ 
portance. It is very difficult to prove these things, but as I was 
very intimate with NKS in those days, I came to gather that it was 
he who first put the idea into the head of the Education Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who, I believe, was then the 
Pro-Chancellor of the University. I left Delhi in 1929, and not 
long after, in mid-thirties, Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice 
of the Federal Court (as the Supreme Court was called then)> 
became the Vice-Chancellor. Apart from the exalted position* 
he held, Sir Maurice was, I am reliably informed, a personal’ 
friend of the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow, and it was under him that 
the University moved to its new site ; it was Sir Maurice Gwyer,, 
again, who laid the foundations of its present strength. At that 
time NJCS used to come to Calcutta every year, staying for a. 
month or even longer, and as I had an opportunity of reading the 
letters which Sir Maurice used to write to him, I could gather 
how N. K- Sen’s constructive talent helped to give shape to the 
large university Delhi possesses to-day. It was he who did the 
spade-work, and if he did not get the prominence he deserved,, 
nobody minded it less than he. After retirement from the 
University in 1943, he lingered for some time in Delhi, and then 
finally settled at Santiniketan. The poet was then dead, but 
Visvabharati had become a recognized Central University. As 
an educational institution, Santiniketan was partly a poet’s dream* 
partly a retreat for scholars, and partly a zamindar’s cutchery 
where the norms of office would be more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. No blame to the institution, because the 
poet himself was no admirer of formal discipline. It might be 
feared that after the poet’s death, the idealism would evaporate 
and the dream would be replaced by disorder. It was lucky that 
at this j'uncture Nishibabu was available, and he took over as the* 
first Registrar of the new university. I would not say ihat at the 
present moment Visvabharati University is either fulfilling the 
poet’s dream of a place where all the world would become a 
single nest, and carping critics even say that what was meant to 
be a haven of scholars has become a den of scrambling 
bureaucrats. Nishibabu felt all this, and it seemed to me that 
he retired from Visvabharati in a disappointed mood, not as he 
had earlier retired from Delhi with a sense of a mission fulfilled.. 
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But the fact that it is running smoothly as a modern university 
is due largely to the firm foundations laid by its first Registrar. 
This is not to say much, but the debt has to be acknowledged. 

Ill 

In the educational world N. K. Sen’s chief contribution lay 
not in the field of administration where he succeeded so 
remarkably but in the field of teaching where, in spite of his own 
personal eminence, he failed to inculcate his ideas and methods. 
This will sound paradoxical, and the paradox has to be explained. 
When I joined Delhi University, I found one paper in both B. A. 
Honours and M. A., which had largely to be done in the mother 
tongue. As there were one or two Bengali students, I had also a 
hand in the teaching of this paper and it irked me to find that the 
questions were mostly on translation of passages and on essays 
on subjects some of which were not even remotely connected with 
English literature. What puzzled me further was that such a 
paper figured in other arts subjects too, and as far as I remember, 
my colleagues there, could not explain the utility of such an 
exercise. Teachers from other universities jokingly said that this 
paper was intended to help students pass easily. I could realize 
the significance and novelty of this experiment when I heard or 
overheard N. K. Sen lecture on philosophy. I have already said 
that when I was at Delhi, he was not only Registrar but also Head 
of the Department of Philosophy, who annually delivered a 
specified number of lectures to the M. A. students. As the 
number of students in philosophy at that time hardly reached 
double figures, he would often deliver them in an open verandah 
in his house, and I overheard some of them from his drawing¬ 
room. Although not a regular student of philosophy, I had a 
smattering knowledge of western epistemology on account of my 
dabbling in aesthetics, and I could with some difficulty follow 
N. K, Sen’s exposition of European metaphysics. 

His critics disliked his clinging to teaching after he had gone 
over to administration, and his admirers, who far outnumbered 
his critics, roared back to say that the students were fortunate 
because he was the most famous teacher of philosophy in northern 
India. There might be some exaggeration in the compliment at 
which he felt very much abashed. I do not mind admitting that 
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he would not measure up to the standards of some great teachers 
of philosophy I saw in Calcutta. He had not a fraction of 
Radhakrishnan’s wide-ranging scholarship or mellifluous 
eloquence, he was not an indefatigable exponent of a system like 
Hiralal Haider, and he had not an iota of K. C. Bhattacharyya’s 
depth or originality. But his method was novel, and it is a pity 
that it seems to have died with him. The bane of modem Indian 
education is that its content in history, philosophy, economics 
and the sciences is derived from the West, and even when we read 
Indian literature we judge it by standards derived from Aristotle 
and Croce rather than from Abhinavagupta and Visvanath. An 
additional difficulty in universities is that the medium of instruc¬ 
tion has so far been English which itself creates a barrier between 
the student and the subject of his study. I have heard that at 
one time Bengali used to be taught in some colleges through the 
medium of English ! It is on account of this double alienness 
of content and medium that our education has meant more the 
cultivation of memory than the development of intelligence, and 
our examinations are a test of cramming rather than of inde¬ 
pendent thinking and judgement. It recent times nationalist 
sentiment has replaced English by the regional language as the 
medium, but this has only made confusion worse confounded, 
for text books in the regional languages are only word for word 
synonyms of phrases and idioms culled from books in English ; 
in fact, they are more a new form of transliteration than transla¬ 
tion. I have read Bengali text-books on elementary science and 
logic and formed some idea of Hindi versions of European philo¬ 
sophical classics and have found them equally atrocious. A 
waggish Bengali critic once remarked about two much-publicized 
modern Bengali poets who are masters in the art of abstruse 
writing. ‘After Rabindranath these two poets have reached 
world-stature. It is high time, therefore, that somebody tried to 
enrich our language by translating their poems into Bengali!’ 
Adapting this comment to the present context, I might say that 
Indian translations of European classics and text-books of philo¬ 
sophy and science in the regional languages cannot be understood 
until they are rendered again into English. 

This, however, was not N. K. Sen’s way which was attractive, 
illuminating and piquant. Gifted with a rich common sense, he 
tried to master European philosophy in the Indian way, that is 
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to say, through colloquial idioms, traditional Indian ideas and 
familiar examples, and since language is the body rather than the 
garb of thought, he expressed philosophical concepts in^plain 
homely phrases, ‘In russet yeas and honest kersey noes’, which 
his pupils would not only grasp quickly but also assimilate easily. 
His Hindustani was easy and fluent, but he told me that it was not 
very correct and idiomatic and not always respectable, but 
it was readily comprehensible, and also—his pupils added—very 
pointed and expressive. As I watched from a short distance the 
beaming faces of his pupils, I could see that although un¬ 
orthodox, this was, indeed, the right way of imparting education 
in subjects alien to the student’s background. English had then 
primacy in the educational curriculum, and it was possible to set 
apart only one paper for this experiment which was not taken 
seriously by the students and was laughed at by teachers coming 
from universities where such a paper was unknown. NKS tried 
to convince me about the utility of such a discipline, but although 
I found his own effort interesting, at that time I looked upon it 
as a fad. But nowadays when English has been replaced by the 
regional language, as a medium of instruction and examination 
and I see what a mess this ‘nationalization* has made of education, 
my mind goes back to the man who almost single-handed tried to 
introduce what was the right method of communicating western 
culture. It may be that he did not exactly ‘introduce* it; the 
idea might be some one else’s, but I have no doubt that within 
the range of my experience he practised it best of all. 

IV 

I must now resume the narrative which I interrupted to give 
an assessment of N. K. Sen’s work as teacher and administrator. 
The interruption, however, was deliberate, for to my mind NKS 
the man was much greater than the administrator and teacher, and 
it is to reveal his personality which gripped me during the twenty 
months I was in Delhi and has retained its hold ever since that I 
have undertaken to write these reminiscences. This inversion 
in the order of my narration will, I hope, be its own apology. 

From what I heard of NKS from my colleagues at Hindu 
College and from my Bengali friends here and there, I was not 
anxious to meet him. But we did meet, though somewhat 
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accidentally, within about a month of my arriving in Delhi. I 
had gone to the old Secretariat building where the University was 
housed, and there either in the University premises or somewhere 
near by, the P.S.C. was holding a competitive examination in 
which a friend of mine was a candidate. I was sauntering along 
the corridors when an official came out of, his office, and possibly 
attracted by my Bengali costume, he accosted me and took me 
into his room. Soon I realized that this was the Registrar of 
whom I had heard so much, and he, too had heard about me from 
his daughter who was my pupil in the B. A. Honours Class. A 
very chummy man, he soon dropped into an informal conversa¬ 
tion which ended with a formal proposal that I might give private 
lessons to his daughter, for which he would remunerate me as 
suitably as he could. I answered that one of the conditions of 
appointment at Hindu College was that teachers should not have 
any extra source of income, such as private tuition, but I would 
have no objection to giving some help to his daughter provided it 
was unpaid. He agreed, and thus our acquaintance began. 
When my worldly-wise friends heard of the arrangement, they 
were pleased, because they felt that to have a powerful man like 
NKS under an obligation would, in modern journalistic 
phraseology, earn me rich dividends ultimately. As I left Delhi 
within a year and a half from that time, I received no material 
rewards from my association with this powerful figure in the 
University, but the spiritual benefit was immense. 

When I entered N. K. Sen’s house, I was struck by what might 
be called an impression of good taste. It was not a large but 
commodious house, and everything in or about it produced an 
atmosphere of elegance and grace. On one side was the Yamuna, 
and on another the Qudsia Bagh, which was partly a well-kept 
park and partly a small forest redolent of historic memories ; 
if I remember aright, there were gardens on the two other sides 
too. As I went inside, I found the rooms decorously rather than 
luxuriously furnished, and many of the articles bore testimony 
to the master’s love for antiques and curios. I saw an assortment 
of visitors—men of the University, Englishmen of the Cambridge 
Mission, some aristocrats (Rais) of Delhi and a few Bengalis, 
mostly high officials. I did not care to meet them, neither did 
NKS generally introduce me to them. I heard them talk, but 
except one or two missionary people, Professor C. B. Youhg 
5 
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for example—they did not attract me. I found that NKS was 
easily the most interesting talker of them of all. A few titbits of 
his comments about those people—then and afterwards—have 
lingered on in my memory, and I shall retail just two of them. 
Although he was very influential and also thanks to the support 
of the V. C. and the majority in the Executive Council, very 
secure in his position, yet he too had some opponents led by C. 
and K- One day some of his friends were telling him how they 
intended foiling the intrigues of these two men when suddenly 
NKS made the interesting observation, ‘You may do what you 
think best to counter C.’s intrigues, but leave K. alone. He is 
such a fool that if you give him enough berth, he will spoil 
his own case, and all his charges against me will redound to my 
credit.' 

He made another interesting and more penetrating observa¬ 
tion about a Delhi Rais about a quarter of a century later. The 
leader of the aristocratic society in Delhi at that time was one S. 
who was said to be very friendly to NKS, but him I never met. 
In the late fifties when NKS was living a retired life at 
Santiniketan, and I was working for the Principal at Presidency 
College, who should enter my office-room but NKS accompanied 
by a lady who seemed to be in her early thirties ? He and I now 
met very rarely, and the lady must have been in her swaddling- 
clothes when I left Delhi. I was told that she was now the 
mistress of that leading Rais family of Delhi, and she wanted to 
get her son admitted to Presidency College, Calcutta. She had 
gone all the way to Santiniketan and brought NKS to Calcutta 
to put in a word for her son. But how for all that I knew or could 
dream of did she realize that he was the person who might 
influence me ? To my puzzled query he replied in an aside but 
with imperturbable good humour, ‘These are successful people 
who know who's who and what's what. It could not have taken 
them long to find out that of all their acquaintances I am supposed 
to have some hold on you. Don’t waste time researching 
on how they discovered this.* ‘But*, said I, ‘the boy’s records . 
are so good that he would be easily admitted on merit. So all 
this fuss was unnecessary.* 'Do you think*, he answred with a 
smile, 'they don't know that ? But such successful people leave 
no chinks in their armour, and that's why they succeed/ I bowed 
to his superior insight and we parted. 
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V 

I have once more interrupted my narrative and must once 
again return to 1927-29. As the trite coaching I gave to 
his daughter ended and his visitors left, NKS would engage me 
in conversation, and I was soon struck by his scintillating intellect, 
his wide cultural interests and his lovable personality. When 
we were first acquainted, I was less then twentyfive and he was 
nearing fifty—he would jokingly say he was fortynine—and I 
was not far from the bottom rung of the academic ladder while 
he was close to the top. But very soon the distance between us 
wore off, and we became warm friends. He wrote to me later 
on, when I was at Chittagong, ‘We are far off in space, but very 
near in spirit.’ I feel this nearness of spirit even now although 
he left us ten years ago, and we shall never meet again. For the 
first few months of our acquaintance my mother was with me 
in Delhi, and he would not detain me long. But when in the 
following session (1928-29), I returned alone, he made it a rule 
that I should call at his house thrice a week—every alternate day 
in fact—and help his daughter in her lesson and then dine with 
him. I still vividly remember those evenings although more 
than four decades have passed by since then. For a short while 
I would help his daughter in her studies, and then when NKS 
returned from office, we had generally a pre-dinner talk—he had 
infinite curiosity about literature—arising out of what I was dis- 
oussing with my pupil. After that there was an excellent dinner 
in which he, his two children and I took part. His wife, who 
was a permanent invalid and predeceased him, remained confined 
in her room where her meals were served. I saw her only once, 
because she would seldom stir out. A witty Ashramite of Santi- 
niketan once told me, ‘In Rabindranath’s Raja there is the unseen 
King, and in Nishibabu’s house you have the unseen Queen.* But 
the husband himself bore the tragedy with great composure.* At 
the end of the dinner, he and I would sit together and talk 
and then in the summer months he would accompany me 

♦Occasionally it would bo audible in a deep undertone. Once, for 
example, he pointed out an unpretentious house to me in old Delhi and added, 
‘This was the house I first lived in when I joined St. Stephen’s. 1 drew a salary 
ofks.20/ • and ate the food cooked by my wife with her lotus»hand {padma- 
hasta)- I was happy then, but now— 1’ 
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to Kashmiri Gate where I lived, and then I would return the 
courtesy by accompanying him back through the beautiful 
Qudsia Bagh, and then he would again come with me, and then 
we would part company in the middle of the road, each going 
back to his own house ! 

As I came closer and closer to NKS and had intimate glimpses 
of his inner self, I could realize how incomplete and misleading 
the general impression about him was. He had built up a career 
for himself in far-away Delhi, but he was no careerist. If he 
were, he would, with his abilities and the opportunities that these 
abilities created, have gone much higher than he did. Nobody 
knew better the art of stopping at the point that divides the man 
of action from the climber. Although a student and teacher 
of philosophy, he seldom talked philosophy ; he lived it. I have 
never seen a man with a more integrated personality than he ; in 
him the man of affairs and the romantic idealist were two sides 
of the same coin. He knew that if a man had to do some work 
he must have a place to work in, and he must, when called upon 
to do so, also fight to preserve it. But this is like going through 
the physiological processes which are necessary for life ; only in 
human affairs the processes are more complex than in the 
biological world. But he would never allow the means to super¬ 
sede the end. No phrase would drop more frequently from his 
lips than ‘human value’, by which he meant that it is the 
emotions, affections, the imagination and the intellect that con¬ 
stitute the essence of what is really human. Not that man’s 
practical affairs, his ‘economic’ activities are a maya or a garb 
that can be thrown off at will. They are important, because 
they, too, subserve the interests of the life of the spirit. NKS 
never spoke of Abhinavagupta ; may be he had not heard the 
name, but I might explain his point of view by adapting the 
language of Abhinava's poetics. Man’s strivings after power 
and pelf, his laukifca affairs, are impoi tant in so far as they remove 
the obstacles to a proper realization of human values which 
belong to the realm of the spirit. 

It is because the average Bengali of Delhi failed to realize the 
happy co-existence of different trends in the same man that he 
wrongly thought that NKS was both in appearance and at heart 
a Rais of Delhi or a kin to those Bengali sahibs who then shuttled 
between Simla and Raisina. Though not in a narrow sense, he 
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was a Bengali of Bengalis, who even retained his rural loyalties. 
They were four brothers and three cousins, the seven of them 
forming a unit with several children. I cannot speak with 
confidence about the others, but he was a man with ineradicable 
joint family instincts. Although he lived far away from the other 
members of the family, he retained a lively interest in all his 
nephews and nieces, as much in those that had succeeded as in 
those that had not. More than once I saw him chatting with 
his cousin who was, I believe, District Engineer at Dinajpur. 
From their intimate and detailed discussion of domestic problems 
it seemed that they still shared the same household, and the 
distance of more than a thousand miles between Delhi and 
Dinajpur had been effaced. 

1 remember another touching incident which he told me about 
a sister-in-law, wife of a brother, several years his senior, who had 
passed most of his working life as an engineer in Burma. NKS 
had come to Calcutta after an interval of several years, especially 
to see this sister-in-law who was in her last lingering illness. He 
one day told me humorously but also with deep emotion, ‘This 
lady still fondly remembers the kinds of fish I was fond of when 
I was in my early teens and she had come as a young bride to our 
house. Although in the grip of a mortal illness and confined to 
bed, every morning she asks that those fishes be bought at the 
market and then issues instruction that the fish that has been 
brought must be cooked in the way I relished ; she is completely 
oblivious of the fact that several decades have passed by since 
then, that I have not seen those fishes for years and have been 
accustomed to a different style of cooking.’ 

He told me of another interesting incident which had happened 
during an earlier visit to Calcutta and which, too, throws 
light on the ‘human value’' he prized so much. He had gone to 
the (then) famous JCartik Bose’s Pharmacy at Amherst Street 
with a prescription for a mixture that would take some time to 
prepare. He was seated on a bench from where he heard the 
salesman tell his assistant as two buyers passed out, one after 
another, ‘This man hails from Bankura and that man from 
Midnapore.’ As it was quite clear that these men were unknown 
to him, NJCS became curious and asked him, ‘How could you say 
which districts these men came from ? They did not seem to be 
old acquaintances.’ The man quietly replied, ‘After daily hearing 
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the talk of so many people, I can make guesses about the districts 
of their origin from their elocution and intonation, and I have 
found that quite often my guesses are correct.’ ‘Then tell me’, 
NKS threw a playful challenge, ‘which area of Bengal 1 come 
from.* The man beguiled him into a two minutes’ talk and said, 
‘Your pronunciation has been distorted almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion, but you seem to be originally a man of Khulna.* NKS 
was mightily pleased, and when he described the episode to me, 
he beamed with pride that although he had changed much with 
time, even decades of exile had not been able to erase his Mulghar 
(Khulna) accent. 

When I was at Hindu College, the Bengalis of old Delhi made 
a grand occasion of the Durga Puja which was at the same time 
a solemn religious ritual and a gala festival. There were mass 
offerings of prayer (anjali), communal meals and also theatricals 
at which the actors were all local residents. In the theatrical 
performances at night NKS, one of the most distinguished 
Bengalis of old Delhi, would, in spite of the protests of the 
organizers, sit in the midst of the miscellaneous crowd squatting 
on the matting spread on the open yard. There was no modesty 
here ; he wanted to re-capture the first fine rapture of four decades 
ago when as a boy he used to sit up whole nights during Durga 
Puja and watch yatra performances in his village home at Mulghar 
in the district of Khulna. 


VI 

Except once Nishibabu never spoke of philosophy to me—a 
subject he specialized in as a student and taught for so many 
years. But he was immensely interested in literature, and liked 
to draw me into literary discussions, but always in the spirit of a 
learner. Here, too, he was interested primarily in the ‘human 
value* of literature and not at all in literary theory which was 
one of my obsessions. I shall recall only one incident out of 
many that crowd in my mind. In Delhi he was one day excited 
to learn that one of his intimate friends of college days, a well- 
known oculist of Calcutta, had become related to me through 
his youngest brother's wife. It was arranged that next time 
Nishibabu was in Calcutta, he would visit his old friend in my 
company. When he was in Calcutta in the early thirties and I 
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was already in Presidency College, I took him to the oculist’s 
house, but this gentleman, a widower, was temporarily away from 
home, and we were met by a bevy of girls—daughters of the 
oculist—who recognized me distantly but did not know him at 
all. Quite unperturbed, he sat down with them, and as all of them 
seemed to be students, he entered into a discussion about tneir 
favourite reading. The talk soon turned to Sarat Chatterji, 
who was then at the height of his fame as a novelist, and they— 
uncle and nieces—glided into a reading of Sarat Chandra’s 
Niskriti ( Deliverance ). When I watched their enthusiastic 
communal reading and lively commentary, in which one 
individual could not be distinguished from another, I too realized 
how closely literature is knit to life. The girls may have for¬ 
gotten that pleasant evening but I have not and never shall. The 
first edition of my now popular book on Sarat Chandra was then 
already out. If I had written this book later, it would have had 
a new slant.* 

NKS was very fond of literature, though, as could only be 
expected, he was not widely or deeply read, except in Tagore 
whose Phalguni he translated in part. But his interest was lively, 
infectious and often instructive. In Delhi our literary discussions 
generally arose out of the lessons I gave his daughter. He would 
sit by me during the concluding stages of the day’s lesson, and 
then take up the thread of the discussion, especially if we were 
doing a book—poetry or drama—which he had read and liked. 

I would always be impressed by the freshness of his approach, 
the acuteness of his insight and above all, of the warmth of his 
interest. I would recall here the talk I had with him about 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln which was prescribed for supple¬ 
mentary reading in the M. A. Shakespeare paper as a specimen 
of modem tragedy to be compared and contrasted with the work 
of the Bard. NKS had not only read the play but seen it staged 
in London and carried vivid memories of Drinkwater’s hero 
who had not altogether outgrown the effects of his Log Cabin 
upbringing, who was a sturdy fighter as well as a man of deep 
emotions, who, in spite of a firm grip on practical affairs, also 
yearned for unknown modes of being. It has been said that 


*1 tried to remedy this deficiency in my English book on Sarat Chandra, 
but nobody reads it 1 
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Bernard Shaw wrote Saint Joan to save the Maid from John 
Drinkwater. But whenever I remember N. K. Sen’s enthusiastic 
reaction to Abraham Lincoln, I wonder if Drinkwater di<j not 
write this play to save ‘Father Abraham’ or‘Old Abe’ from Shaw. 

{Man is a rational creature, but he has a soul that longs for the 
infinite which neither his physical senses nor his intellect can 
grasp. The immortal part of man’s spirit is dimly reflected in 
his first affections, his fancies and his longings, and it is these 
which sustain his intellect and exalt and sublimate his sensuous 
perceptions .) That is why what N. K. Sen called ‘human value’ 
would reach its apex when what is earthly and material is trans¬ 
formed into something supra-mundane. I am not surprised 
that it is this aspect of Tagore’s poetry which he liked best, and he 
would listen with rapt attention when Asubabu read ‘Premer 
Abhishek’: ‘You have made me great with your love, though 
I am but one among the many, drifting in the common tide, 
rocking in the fluctuant favour of the world.’ (The Fugitive and 
Other Poems, II. xi). 

It is not much to say that a lover of poetry, especially, 
a Bengali if he is fond of poetry, should be fascinated by Tagore 
but what is more significant and suggestive is that Rabindranath 
himself was drawn towards Nishikanta Sen even when he was a 
young teacher at St Stephen’s College. The poet insisted that 
Sen’s daughter, later on my pupil, should have her early education 
at Santiniketan, and more than once invited NKS to take charge 
of his school, and afterwards of Visvabharati. It was not 
possible for NKS to leave his absorbing work at St Stephen’s 
College or Delhi University, and the daughter could not read at 
Santiniketan because in the early days there was no boarding 
arrangement for girl pupils, but the connexion was never snapped. 
With his keen insight the poet must have realized the happy co¬ 
existence in NKS of the man of affairs and the mystical dreamer. 
The most fruitful off-shoot of this connexion was Nishibabu’s 
participation, along with C. F. Andrews, in the translation of 
Phalguni or The Cycle of Spring. Phalguni is not one of Tagore’s 
greatest works, but it is one of the most characteristic products 
of his genius. It portrays nature as merged in super-nature, 
the Poet who drinks the beauty of the earth as a Renouncer, and 
the white locks of old age as hiding and preserving the rainbow 
colours of youth. Here change or movement is the law of life, 
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and yet work is only the dust raised by the passage of Time. And 
the most arresting character in the play is the blind Baul who 
‘sees with his whole body and mind and soul*. 

The collaboration of Andrews and NKS is as suggestive as 
the content of the drama. To those of us who saw Dinabandhu 
Andrews in his later life and from a distance, he seemed to be 
a seraphic being, and it would be blasphemy to speak of him 
along with a worldly-wise man like Nishikanta Sen. But the 
seraph was also very much a creature of the earth, whose 
attention in youth was fixed on the annual boat-race between 
Oxford and Cambridge, who succeeded in making the cricketers 
of St Stephen’s College avenge their defeat by the hitherto 
invincible rivals of Government College, Lahore, and who, while 
a teacher at Santiniketan, would, I am told, be regularly present 
on the football ground with the referee’s whistle between his 
lips. Apologizing once more for the comparison, I may say 
that it was appropriate that the seraph, who was also very human, 
was in charge of the verse-songs and that the prose-dialogue was 
translated by Nishibabu who was a man of affairs with the soul 
of a visionary.* That is why unless we were told in the Preface, 
we would never be able to say that it was a joint venture. 

My last meeting with Nishibabu was in 1964, only a few 
months before his death, and that is the only occasion on which 
he talked of philosophy to me. Seated in his Santiniketan house, 
shaded by large trees, he was deeply immersed in Buddhist 
philosophy. Although he had visibly declined physically, his 
his mind was as alert as ever. He told me how his interest 
was aroused in the subject, and he also sought my help in- 
procuring two books which were not available either in the market 
or in the libraries within his reach. On my return to Calcutta 
I took up the matter, but by the time I had completed my un¬ 
successful investigations, he had already passed into nirvana. 
He was then eightyfour. 


♦This is what Nishibabu told me, and I am inclined to accept it. Andrews 
did the verse-songs, and he rendered the dialogue of the book in its entirety. 
The Publisher’s Preface wants to confine their joint contribution to the 
Introduction. Apart from Nishibabu’s own testimony, an examination of 
die two manuscripts preserved at Rabindra-Bhavan, Santiniketan will raise 
doubts about the Publisher’s statement. 
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In the twenties I used frequently to be a guest of a friend of 
mine in a health resort in Bihar. My friend’s father was a man 
built on the grand scale. His was an enormous house visited 
by notabilities from every walk of life. He used to be engaged 
in exstensive litigation in Bihar and Bengal, and naturally many 
of the visitors would be lawyers—distinguished and undistin¬ 
guished. The big guns like Brajalal Shastri or Jogeshchandra 
Ray we would view from a respectful distance, but the juniors 
would chum with us and regale us with ancedotes of Calcutta 
and Patna High Court judges and advocates. About one man 
they never indulged in a joke and him they praised unstintedly. 
That man was Atulchandra Gupta, who had not yet come to the 
forefront but who, they said, was not merely an advocate but a 
jurist and had in him the makings of a Rashbihari Ghosh. 

Years after I heard of a first rate book in Bengali on aesthetics 
written by Sri Atulchandra Gupta. But such adulatory remarks 
I took with a grain of salt. We who were disciples of JK.. C. 
Mukherji and were steeped in writings on aesthetics—from 
Aristotle to Abercrombie—would with all our youthful vanity 
look askance at such ventures as amateurish intrusions, and 
forgot all about this book during the first decade and a half of my 
work as a teacher of English until I chanced upon it in the days 
of A.R.P. and Evacuation. I opened the book and finished it 
at a sitting. I can best express my reaction in terms used by a 
great poet in relation to the greatest epic of the western world. 

I felt as if a new planet had swum into my ken. It was in the 
forties and I was myself forty years old—too late in the day for- 
embarking on new quests. But Kdvyajijndsd had such a 
tremendous effect on me that I devoted the next half a 
dozen years to a study of Indian poetics, and if the subject has. 
become an abiding interest with me, it is due to the impact of that 
slender volume. 

I have read Kdvyajijndsd many times over, and I have expressed" 
—once in rather strong language which had to be toned down, 
by the late Professor Charucbandra Bhattacharyya—my dis- 
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Agreement with some of the author's deductions. But my 
admiration for it remains as profound as it was when I read it 
first twenty years ago. There are few commentaries of ancient 
authors—I know of none myself—which are comparable to it. 
The learned men who have written on ancient critics in England 
and on the Continent—have been either too circumscribed by 
their fidelity to the literal meaning of the texts or have made the 
texts the basis for vague generalizations, which, because they 
may mean anything, really mean nothing. That is to say, these 
modern interpretations of Plato and Aristotle are either too 
narrow or too wide. Either we are lost in the mazes of what 
terms like mimesis and catharsis meant in ancient Greek or these 
concepts are presented in such a loose, woolly fashion as to be 
useless in a serious study of poetry and drama. Atulchandra 
Gupta’s interpretation of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
is a refreshing contrast to all this. He sets his eye firmly on the 
significance of literature that is independent of time and place, 
on what, in Rabindranath’s language, is ‘perpetually modern’' 
in poetry, divesting it of all that is accessory to it. But in inter¬ 
preting it he does not deviate from the main lines laid down by 
the great masters of Sanskrit aesthetics. I have read few books 
of criticism which have impressed me more by their intellectual 
boldness or sensitiveness to the purely poetic appeal of poetry. 
Here there is a combination of comprehensiveness and precision, 
of antiquarian scholarship and freshness of outlook, which is not 
matched in the writings of Jowett, Butcher, Gilbert Murray or 
Cornford. He himself said that the most adequate definition of 
poetry was given by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. I 
would only add that this comprehensive definition is a definition 
propounded by Anandavardhana, Abhinava and Atulchandra 
Gupta. 


II 

Atulchandra Gupta's literary output was small. This was 
not merely because he was a busy lawyer who was most of the 
time buried in briefs. For in spite of his preoccupations at the 
Bar he was a voracious reader. Possibly he bad a very high 
standard of perfection in authorship and would set pen to paper 
only when he felt that he had something significant to say. But 
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even his occasional essays—whether he was writing half- 
humorously on Ganesh or indulging in diatribes against the 
Government or speculating seriously on the functions of history 
—bear the impress of ‘a first-rate sensitive mind’. My acquain¬ 
tance with him was never very intimate. I was well-known 
to his sons, and one of them I am proud to claim as a favourite 
old pupil. As I passed along Rashbihari Avenue, I saw him 
almost daily resting on an arm chair with a heap of books. I 
was curious to know how he could do his immense reading. I 
was told that from Friday evening to Sunday evening, he would 
have nothing to do with law ; he would only read and read. 
And during vacations he would be away from Calcutta not only 
to recoup his exhausted energies but also to be away from the 
world of litigation to be able to roam freely in the world 
of books. Indeed, although he was one of the most eminent 
lawyers in India and earned a sizable fortune, I often wondered 
whether he was quite at home in the kingdom in which he reigned 
as a monarch. Else why should he be so anxious to run away 
from it ? Or, I should say that the secret of his personality lay 
in a peculiar combination of aloofness and intimacy. He loved 
both law and literature but was not engrossed by either of them. 
This probably was the reason why he was attracted to Abhinava- 
gupta’s aesthetics of which he is the most distinguished modern 
exponent. 

I came to have more intimate glimpses of the man when we 
were associated with the Presidency College Alummi Association 
of which he was the first President and I a member of the 
Executive Committee. Here too there was the same combination 
of intimacy and far-offness. The Association was like his 
favourite child. However busy he might be elsewhere, he would 
make it a point to attend all our meetings and look in the 
minutest detail of our deliberations. But here, without being 
flippant, he would be an old boy among old boys. Stepping out 
of his car, he would crack a joke at the expense of B—, bandy 
pedantry with S.JK.G- or U.P.M. about legal niceties in our 
‘constitution’ which was nothing but a body of tentative rules, 
and when A—and R—would be quarrelling about a point, say, 
the appropriateness of staging a drama, he would, when some 
heat was generated, reconcile the two warring friends with a 
smile and at the same time give his decision with what looked 
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like the solemnity of a Lord Chancellor 1 The Alumni Associa¬ 
tion is an organization for developing social and cultural contacts 
amongst old students, and there was no question of rivalry and 
little room for power politics. Its executive might easily have 
been selected by mutual agreement. But the President said that 
there must be some election to enliven us. And so we had to 
elect ourselves, putting up a few more candidates than there were 
vacancies, and he would, as long as his health permitted, preside 
over this blend of grave and gay. We had a flutter of excitement 
with mild canvassing and an occasional election manifesto, but 
tempers were never frayed and fellow-feeling never disturbed. 
Every year on 19 January we have had the singular spectacle of 
an election meeting in which there has been liveliness and no bad 
blood. We all loved and respected him so much that so long as 
he was alive, there was no question of having another President 
—he himself of course quietly suggested once or twice that we 
should not make a fetish of his indispensability—but I am sure if 
either Srijut Narendra Kumar Basu or Srijut Satinath Ray con¬ 
tested the Presidentship, he would have relished the joy of an 
election fight. One would wonder from where this frail old man, 
harried by recurring illness and bereavement equally recurrent, 
could derive his inexhaustible fund of energy and good spirits. 
As I have said, there was in his nature a peculiar combination— 
the like of it I have not seen anywhere else—of passionate en¬ 
thusiasm and philosophical detachment. 

It was well known that he earned a sizeable fortune at the Bar, 
but what may not be equally well-known is that although he had 
no hobby except buying books, he also spent this fortune. Even 
from my occasional contacts with him, I could guess how the 
fortune was spent. Whenever there was any function at the 
College and he was connected with it, the organizers could 
depend on one unfailing source of revenue. Several years ago, 
when a memorial was raised to Dr P. K. Ray, the first Indian 
Principal of the College, the guests were treated—rather unex¬ 
pectedly—to a sumptuous feast. We wondered, and were told 
that we must remember that the Secretary was Atulchandra 
Gupta. I once persuaded him to accept the Presidentship of a 
literary meeting in the mofussil. Later on the chief organizer 
told me that I had given them a strange President. When they 
o fibred him his travel expenses, he waved the offer away with the 
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left hand and with the right gave them a hundred-rupee note as 
a contribution to the expenses of the meeting ! In the Alumni 
Association, whenever there was anxious debate about somedtem 
which might be too ambitious for our slender resources, he would 
say with the quiet gaiety so characteristic of him that we should 
go ahead and the deficit would somehow be met. We all knew 
what this ‘somehow’ meant and would cheerfully proceed with 
our arrangements. Not that we always drew on his munificence 
but the unfailing assurance cheered us up. 

Everything connected with Presidency College would enlist 
not only his sympathy but also his active support. I shall men¬ 
tion only two incidents. When in 1900 I finally retired—or, to 
be correct, left my job at Presidency College—my old students 
organized a farewell function to which they wanted to invite my 
contemporaries and my teachers. He heard of it—possibly from 
his son, one of my old pupils—and although he knew that he 
did not fall into any one of the above categories, insisted 
on attending the meeting and paying his subscription—or dona¬ 
tion. To me it was an act of over-whelming kindness. But 
what was more significant was his eagerness to participate in a 
pleasant social function at Presidency College. The other 
occasion is even more touching and revealing. He very much 
enjoyed the annual Steamer Party organized by the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, which I generally kept away from. Some years ago he 
was partly invalidated by an accident, and he had a bereavement 
—we all know that the noble soul had too many bereavements 
—and the young men in charge of the arrangements thought 
that his making the trip that year was out of the question. They 
especially asked me to be present to look after old students who 
might join the party. When I arrived at Outram Ghat about half 
an hour before the steamer was due to leave, I met his son and 
made enquiries about his health. My attention was drawn to 
the top deck where I found the invalid reclining on a deck chair 
surrounded by old cronies. Was he an invalid ? Later on I 
saw him hobbling along, and although he ate little, sitting out 
the lunch with three to four hundred ladies and gentlemen who 
had made the trip. Here was, indeed, an example of the spirit 
rising superior to the flesh. There was no doubt that of all 
objects in life he loved Presidency College best. And when I 
think of him, I wonder what charm this old building with its 
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massive walls and formidable stairs contained that it could so 
irresistibly draw a student who had left its portals half a century 
ago, and, for the matter of that, by what magic it attracts all of 
us who once entered it and then discover that although we leave 
it after a few years, our subsequent interests and worries 
can never completely wean us away from it. 
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I 

Carlyle says in Sartor Resartus that he honours two men and 
no third : the toilworn Craftsman who labours to conquer the 
earth, and secondly, the man who toils for the Bread of Life, 
that is to say, for the regeneration of the soul. But these men 
are types rather than individuals. Modifying Carlyle’s language, 
I would say that I honour many men but only one man I adore. 
That man is an individual and not a type, and his name is 
Krishnadhan Banerjee. But as I sit down to write about him, 
I wonder if I have adequate competence for the task. I have 
worked with him side by side for quite some time, but he was 
so reticent of speech, so singularly lonely, and had so few interests 
that it is difficult to say if any one could claim to possess any 
intimate knowledge of him. Yet such is the paradox of human 
nature that this man of mystery was also very transparent. In a 
word, he was a moral man, the man of conscience par excellence. 
But this, too, requires explanation, becuse conscience is one of 
the primary attributes of humanity, and there is hardly any man 
who has not heard this still small voice within him. 

II 

‘What a piece of work is a man !* exclaims Hamlet, ‘How 
noble in reason ! how infinite in'faculty ! in form, in moving, 
how express and admirable ! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god !’ That is to say, action makes a 
man an angel, but it is his power of reason that can make a god 
of him. But here the acutest of intellects is guilty of self-decep¬ 
tion. He argues that he has the best of reasons for killing his 
murderous, incestuous uncle ; yet it is partly because of his super- 
subtle reason, his passion for thinking too precisely on the event 
that he cannot do the deed which his father enjoined upon him. 
This leads us to suspect that he is led by a stronger power than 
reason in other words, it is his moral sense which rebels against 
the mission he has taken up as a filial duty, and his over-predse 
thinking is only one of the masks worn by this superior faculty. 
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When he questions Horatio, or more correctly, questions himself, 

* .is’t not perfect conscience to quit him with this arm 7 

it is quite clear that his conscience cannot accept the religion of 
revenge for which he can spin reason, but which is repugnant to 
the noblest part of his character which he can only dimly appre¬ 
hend. 

I must resist the temptation to digress from my immediate 
subject to literary analysis and criticism. All that I want to 
emphasize is that what is truly god-like in man is his conscience, 
and not his reason which is the slave of impulse, environment, 
politics, religion and superstition. And Shakespeare portrays 
in Hamlet not the theme of revenge but the moral sense or 
conscience trying to assert itself against the duty of revenge which 
his father has imposed upon him and which only his reason and 
and instinct accept. In men less introspective than Hamlet, 
conscience or the sense of right and wrong is overlaid with other 
convictions, with time-honoured prejudices and environmental 
influences, and not unoften self-interest or passion masquerades 
as moral duty. The Inquisitor who burnt so-called heretics on 
the stake and pious Brahmins who devised the Suttee were fully 
convinced that they were doing the right thing, and the murderer 
has very often as good a conscience as the judge who sentences 
him to death. But although the workings of conscience are often 
distorted or obscured by extraneous forces, man is an ethical 
creature more than he is a rational animal, and his conscience 
is always striving to assert itself in its purity, to free itself from 
its bondage to his impulses and his intellect. Indeed, the more 
autonomy he can confer on it, the higher he will rise in the scale 
of evolution. 


Ill 

Krishnadhan Banerjee was the only man I have known or 
even read of who tried to make his conscience—personal, secular 
and autonomous—the sole determining principle of life. It is, 
indeed, true that he lived aloof from the intricacies of social and 
political life ; although his was a mission of dedicated service to 
humanity, he was really a lonely soul ‘undiverted to the world 
without*. It may, therefore, be said that his conscience was not 
tasted as the conscience of other people—politicians, adminis- 
6 
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trators, or religious teachers—are tested. But even admitting 
this limitation, I would venture to say that here we have the 
unique example of a man in whom conscience or the undiluted 
sense of right and wrong dominated every other consideration. 

JCrishnadhan Banerjee was known to a relatively small circle 
of pupils, friends and beneficiaries, and he is all but forgotten 
now. But whoever came in contact with him would stand in 
reverential awe of him. He was reserved and taciturn in his ways, 
simple in habits, austerely abstemious about food, and carelessly, 
almost inelegently, dressed, but the more one came near him, 
the more one would feel a kind of moral grandeur emanating 
from him. For about two years, on some days, he and I would 
sit by side in the same room at Rajshahi College (now in Bangla¬ 
desh), but I do not think we exchanged more than half a dozen 
sentences in as many days. I had the highest regard for him, and 
I have reasons to believe that he had some affection.for me. I 
am by nature garrulous and convivial, but in his presence all 
social conversation seemed to be irrelevant and any attempt at 
humour an impertinence. If any official duty was assigned to 
him, he would personally do every little bit of what he was res¬ 
ponsible for, and take nothing on trust, though no man was by 
nature less suspicious than he. When he had nothing to do, he 
would sit silent, lost in thought. What could a flippant talker 
like me say to such a man as he ? 

The life of such a man, as could only be expected, was not 
eventful. As far as I can gather, he was born into a fairly well- 
to-do family, and he shared a large ancestral house with his 
brothers in Calcutta. He had a distinguished academic career 
at Calcutta University, but I shall draw attention only to some 
exceptional features in it. He stood first in mathematics at the 
F. A. examination of 1905 and was naturally intended for the 
Science course, but he dropped mathematics and science and took 
up English. Graduating with Honours in English, he shifted to 
history in the M. A. course and stood first in the First class in 
1908 not only is the aggregate but also in political economy 
which was at that time a branch of history. As was to be 
expected, he took up teaching as a profession and was on the staff 
of Presidency College up to 1919, when he had to make room, I 
am told, for a more energetic and resourceful man, and he was 
edged out to Sanskrit College. In 1932 he was transferred, much 
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against his inclination, to Rajshahi College. In Calcutta he was 
known as a competent teacher and a reticent, upright man. Long 
before I had met him, Professor P. C. Ghosh cited a striking 
instance of his integrity, but I am not recapitulating it here, 
because after fifty years it will sound rather thin, unless I give all 
the details, and this I do not want to do because it might ruffle 
susceptibilities of other people, which is far from my intention. 

Calcutta is a crowded city where a reticent, reserved man 
indifferent to publicity cannot but remain unrecognized. But 
Rajshahi, a moderately populous town, was a different place, 
and when I went there ten years after him, in 1942, Krishnadhan 
Banerjee was already a legendary figure. When the Senior 
Educational Service was introduced to replace the long defunct 
I.E.S., two posts in the department of English—and in no other 
subject—were reserved in the mofussil at Rajshahi and 
Chittagong. The idea, I have heard, originated with the D.P.I. 
who wanted in this way to make room for two Englishmen. But 
by the time it matured, Quit India was in the offing, and nobody 
could think of an Englishman as Professor for either Rajshahi 
or Chittagong. The scheme was, therefore, a windfall for native 
teachers of English, and I was one of the beneficiaries. So when 
I joined Rajshahi College as the Senior Professor of English, 

I was also automatically the Vice-Principal. This was partly an 
embarrassment, because some of my colleagues, with Krishnadhan 
Banerjee at the head of them, were very much senior to me, 
and he had, before I joined, been doing the routine duties of the 
Vice-Principal. But when I met him, I at once felt at ease, 
because I could immediately see that here was a man who moved 
in a region where questions of promotion or supersession had no 
meaning. He was guided by an unswerving sense of right and 
wrong, and possibly would, if asked, object to the injustice done 
to teachers of other subjects, but so far as personal loss or profit 
was concerned, it touched him no more than it touched tire man 
in the moon. 

I have an idea that he was a competent teacher of history, 
but I can say little on the subject, because although he was the 
simplest and most unassuming of men, there was an aura of 
moral grandeur about him that forbade intimate discussion, and 
this was true as much of me as of people who had known him for 
-a much longer period. Students and colleagues of all shades of 
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opinion thought that he was beyond the sphere of criticism* 
praise or blame. That he was a very conscientious teacher I can 
testify from what I saw with my own eyes. When he spent hours 
in my office room as Superintendent of some University examina¬ 
tion—other Superintendents would come only to distribute 
the question papers and to receive the scripts—he would, when¬ 
ever he had leisure, first look over his notes for the next lecture. 
Nobody ever dared ask him about his intellectual interests, his 
habits, his religious views, or his opinions about political or 
social questions. Adapting Matthew Arnold’s words, we might 
say that self-schoofd, self-scann’d, self-secure, he walked on 
earth unguess’d at. Once in a while I saw him at his house in 
Calcutta after his retirement and came back as soon as my busi¬ 
ness was over. I always found him sitting in the midst of a pile 
of books in an ill-lighted room ; probably he had chosen for 
himself the room which nobody else would use. One day he 
asked me if I could give him some information about the 
characteristics of the Boeotian theatre and explained to me what 
exactly his problem was. I had heard of the word ‘Boeotian’ but 
having then had no idea of such a thing as a ‘Boeotian theatre* 
asked for some time. But I got involved in other affairs, and 
soon after he too was taken seriously ill. Thus to my infinite 
regret I failed to render this small service that this servant of 
humanity asked of me. I refer to this incident here just to show 
how wide and searching his intellectual interests were, but as he 
was generally uncommunicative and disdained nothing so much 
as publicity, we could form no precise idea about them. 

At Rajshahi his chief pre-occupation, besides teaching at the 
College, was benevolence. Rajshahi, the land of zeminders, 
had no dearth of philanthropic people, and Rajshahi College,, 
although a Government institution, was deeply indebted to the 
munificence of the princely houses of Putiya, Dubalhati and 
Dighapatiya. But Krishnadhan Banerjee’s benevolence was 
different from the charity of rich people who spend lavishly and 
for whom generous donations are only an item in an expensive 
programme of life. Neither was it the bounty of some rare 
persons who stint and economize in order to make a large endow¬ 
ment in a cause after their heart. I have been reliably told of a 
millionaire who donated more than a crore of rupees for the 
purpose of establishing a University, but when he died, his house 
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was besieged by an army of shoe-blacks, rickshaw-pullers, petty 
mechanics whose dues he had not cleared. They had been en¬ 
gaged by him, and oftener by his children, but he would 
higgle and haggle with them and put them off as long as he could. 
That was not the way of Krishnadhan Banerjee who was neither 
lavish nor miserly. Himself a man of few wants, he maintained 
his wife and children in the moderate middle class comfort 
they could expect. And whatever else he had—from 
1932, his entire salary—he spent to relieve the distress of 
people really destitute. He would buy paddy where it was 
cheap, get it husked by poor women who would earn some 
money in this way and then distribute the rice amongst his 
pensioners. He also made gifts of money, but there the 
left hand did not know whom and what he paid with the 
right. 

The people of Rajshahi were indebted to his benevolence in 
another field—treatment of disease by homoeopathy—and here, 
of course, there was no distinction between the rich and the poor. 
We have heard of many wonder-working homoeopaths, and 
some of them amateurs too like Krishnadhan Banerjee. But no 
amateur homoeopath and few professionals—homoeopaths or 
allopaths—had the same sense of dedication as he. Apart from 
the thorough study he had made of the science and art of this 
system of medicine, he would, if necessary, watch the progress 
of the disease as silently and as tirelessly as a hunter stalks his 
prey. I never consulted him for myself or the members of my 
family, but I was amazed to find people’s confidence in him, the 
more so when I saw the leading allopathic physicians of the town 
referring to him patients for whom they could do nothing and who 
yet pressed them for advice. What struck me most was the 
mesmeric influence he exercised over people who gathered round 
him for treatment. I was at Rajshahi during 1942-46, just in the 
midst of the throes of Partition, or changing the metaphor, when 
we were eating the fruits of the tree John Morley and Lord Minto 
had planted more than three decades ago when they introduced 
democracy through separate electorates. Rajshahi was then 
the hotbed of communal intrigues and squabbles, and all secular 
values seemed to be obliterated. There was nothing good oar 
bad, but communalism made it so. As I look back on those 
abnormal times, I do not blame the warring factions, because 
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alignment on communal lines seemed to be the only way to ad- 
vancement—even to survival. 

In the midst of these sqalid feuds JCrishnadhan Banerjee lived 
apart. These dissensions seemed to be confined to the valley, 
and he stood towering like a rock—without friendships *and 
enmities. He lived like an orthodox Brahmin, but that was more 
or less a matter of habit, and if he had any religious conviction 
of his own, there was no clash of faith there. The Muslims 
respected him as much as the Hindus, and both communities 
knew that he was untouched by their strife. I shall give only 
one instance. There was one gentleman who was at the van of 
the movement for Pakistan, and who wore his communal zeal 
on his sleeves. I knew—and I am speaking of more than forty 
years ago—that the womenfolk of his family observed strict 
purdah. His wife at one time was suffering from acute female 
diseases and was completely bed-ridden. He spoke of his plight 
one day, but after about a fortnight he was in high spirits. He 
told me that the Professor had worked a miracle, and his wife 
was recovering speedily. He then gratefully narrated to me 
how for a few days this doctor had sat with them by the bed¬ 
side of the patient for almost the whole night. To a puzzled 
twinkle in my eye, he gave a quick reply, ‘Oh, no ; there is no 
question of purdah with such a man with whom my wife has 
established a new father-and-daughter relationship. (This was 
true of Hindu women, too, who—conservative or liberal—were 
as uninhibited before him as before their fathers.) When later 
on I asked Professor Banerjee about this particular patient, he 
confirmed the story of the recovery and said that he had to sit up 
at night till she had gone to sleep, because as a homoeopath he 
had to watch the symptoms and how these reacted, hour by hour, 
to his medicines. He made no mention of the sentimental re¬ 
lationship, possibly it did not touch him at all. 

It seems that there was a certain rigidity in this attitude even 
where sentiments were undoubtedly involved, and there is room 
for doubt if on one occasion he did not pay dearly for it. It 
happened some time before I had joined Rajshahi College. He 
had two sons, and the younger was taken seriously ill with a 
rheumatic heart. He treated the boy as a dedicated doctor and 
nursed him as a doting father. He consulted other homoeopaths, 
but the treatment had little effect, and the boy went from bad to 
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worse until his death some months later. At one stage some¬ 
body suggested that the leading allopaths might be consulted. 
But he declined, and his argument was one that could be expected 
only from him. He did not think of what comment other people 
might make when he, the most renowned practitioner of homoeo¬ 
pathy in the town, called in an allopath to treat his own son. 
Such questions of consistency or inconsistency did not occur to 
him at all. A loving father, he could not trust his son’s life to a 
system of medicine in which he had no faith. This may smack 
of egotism, but it was characteristic and I must paint the man 
as we saw him—with his ‘warts’ and ‘roughnesses’. To me it 
seemed to be only a part of that freedom from ‘opportunism’ 
which was a distinguishing feature of his character. 

Ill 

I have often wondered what could be the mainspring of Ms 
faith, his beliefs and his actions. I started by saying that he was 
the man of conscience per excellence. But as I have said, too, 
every man has his conscience, although its voice may be muffled 
and although even self-interest may put on the mask of 
conscience. In the sordid world of profit and loss, the voice of 
conscience is often submerged where there is prospect of personal 
gain, and oftener still, it is hidden behind a veil of tradition, 
tutelage and environment. But that does not mean that 
conscience has not an identity of its own. And although we ah 
agree that in the political field conscience is an expendable 
commodity, even there nothing is more damaging than a reputa¬ 
tion for unscrupulousness, and the most admirable leaders are 
those who are said to have been consistently guided by their 
conscience, by an unclouded sense of right and wrong. 

The three names that occur to my mind in modern history 
are those of Gladstone, Abraham Linooln and Mahatma Gandhi, 
for they had, each of them, a fiery conscience that burned, 
dazzled and swept everything before it. In them conscience was 
agile and mobile, and that is why although it worked wonders, 
it also raised controversies. In 1845 Gladstone resigned as; 
President of the Board of Trade in Peel’s Government, because 
his conscience could not reconcile itself to the P. M's proposal 
about the Maynooth grant, but later on he not only gave 
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•deliberate and even anxious support* to the measure ‘in opposi¬ 
tion to... .(his) leanings and desires’ but also went back to the 
Cabinet. His quiescence after the Gorham judgement which 
was so offensive to his High Church principles remains an enigma 
to this day, and although several decades have passed by, neither 
Morley’s logic nor Strachey’s rhetoric has been able to explain 
why his conscience was aroused at a late hour and allowed General 
Gordon to be slaughtered at Khartoum. Abraham Lincoln 
will ever be enshrined in history as the man who brought about 
the emancipation of slaves. But even Lord Charnwood has 
admitted that there was an element of opportunism in the 
working of his conscience. For example, it is difficult to take 
him at his word when he said that he wanted to save the Union 
at all costs, even if he had to do so ‘without freeing any slaves’ ! 
History is not the creation of any single individual, but it may be 
claimed that no one contributed more to the attainment of Indian 
independence than M. K. Gandhi who is rightly called the 
Mahatma or the Great-souled. But his conscience, too, often 
acted quizzically or quixotically. It may not be difficult to agree 
with Mahatmaji when he said that Iswara and Allah are two 
names of Raghupati Rama, though even here the thing is much 
more complex than his statement makes it out to be. But al¬ 
though the Allies might have been unfair to the Arabs after 
their victory in the First World War, it is difficult to see even now 
how the Mahatma’s conscience effected an amalgamation between 
the claims of Indian nationalism and those of the Khilafat. And 
during his own life-time, both philosophical critics and practical 
politicians pointed out that it would often be impossible to draw 
the line where passive resistance ends and active coercion begins. 

It may be stupid to equate Gladstone, Lincoln and Gandhi, 
who have made such a large impact on history, with Krishnadhan 
Banerjee who was known to a small circle while he was alive and 
is now almost forgotten. But ethical matters cannot be judged 
volumetrically. The beggar-woman who gave her only 
clothing for Buddha and then hid her nakedness behind a bush 
was not, qualitatively, less charitable than a Rockefeller. 
Krishnadhan Banerjee’s conscience was as vigilant and vigorous 
as the conscience of Gladstone, Lincoln and Gandhi, and it had 
certain characteristics all its own. It was uncommunicative, 
almost frigid, but it was constant like the pole-star. That is why 
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although one might not have always agreed with him, there was 
also nothing controversial about his actions. Most importantly, 
his conscience was autonomous. The final verdict passed on 
Gladstone by Lord Salisbury, one of his foremost adversaries, 
was that he was ‘a great Christian*. ‘I know*, said Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘that there is a God and that He hates injustice and 

slavery.I know that liberty is right for Christ teaches it, 

and Christ is God . Mahatma Gandhi seemed to derive all his 
moral strength from his unswerving faith in God. 

But this was not Krishnadhan Banerjee’s way. He was a 
theist, and being a Hindu by birth, he seemed to have accepted 
the traditional ways of a Brahmin’s life. But I felt that his 
rectitude and his sense of values had little to do with religion, 
and I guess that his morality had even a tinge of scepticism. This 
was first a conjecture based on observation of his activities, 
academic and humanitarian, but it was later confirmed by the 
only letter he wrote to me. It was in 1950, about seven years 
after his retirement, when we met very rarely. Hearing that I 
had lost my youngest son, he wrote me a brief letter of condolence 
and sympathy. A man of few words, he wrote only three or 
four lines, the last of which was unforgettable—‘God’s ways are 
not ours,.’ As I ponder these words, I seem to touch the centre 
of his life, ‘the very pulse of the machine’. God has created an 
imperfect world full of cruelty, injustice and unhappiness. But 
He has endowed man with intelligence, emotions and conscience. 
So man can make the world better than it is, but he should also* 
accept God’s dispensation with fortitude, as something not 
amenable to his reason and his conscience. Man’s ways should 
be humane, which is more than can be said of God’s ways. 

IV 

Towards the end of his tenure of service at Rajshahi 
Krishnadhan Banerjee did something that was disconcerting. 
Under Government rules then operative, the services of a teacher 
whose superannuation fell due in the middle of a term were auto¬ 
matically extended to the closing day before a vacation, but it 
leaked out that Professor Krishnadhan Banerjee would quit on: 
the day he completed his 55th year, the normal date of super¬ 
annuation and that he would also forego the pension for which 
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he had qualified. This was very upsetting, because in those days* 
of low prices, the principal attraction of Government service 
was the security of pension which was like a staff a man could 
comfortably lean on in old age. But we were all afraid to confront 
him directly and give advice or make a request. So in* 
accordance with a carefully planned strategy, the Principal said 
to him, on receipt of his letter of resignation, that the examinees 
would be hit hard, because no attempt had so far been made to 
recruit his successor. He at once agreed to stay on till the B. A. 
candidates were sent up, and we felt relieved that we had got 
some time for making our next move, and he might also on 
second thoughts revise his earlier decision. But here we were soon 
undeceived, because the Accounts clerk informed us that he would 
not be drawing any salary bill for the additional months he had 
agreed to serve in the interest of the examinees ! 

Our first move having failed, we put ourselves in touch with 
the members of his family who, we thought, would directly suffer 
from this crazy decision. But there we had another surprise in 
store for us. His wife and son were completely unconcerned,. 
because we came to learn that since 1932, that is to say, since 
joining Rajshahi College, he had devoted his entire salary to 
charity, and his family had been maintained by what he had been * 
able to save from his earnings during the two decades and more 
prior to this. It was now my turn to tackle him, because although ’ 
a reticent man, people at the College felt that he had some 
affection for me, and my arguments might prevail with him. I 
told him that when he went on pension which would be only half 
his salary, his poor dependents were bound to suffer and if he 
waived the pension, their sufferings would be more acute. So * 
in their interest, if for nothing else, he should reconsider* 
his decision. And there was no point in consigning the money 
to Government revenues where it would be like a drop in the 
ocean. It would deprive the giver and his dependents, but it 
would not benefit the receiver. His answer, which he must have' 
arrived at after long deliberation, was both simple and novel.. 
He told me that even charity was a bondage, and he had decided, 
that as he would throw off the shackles of service, he would free 
himself from this bondage also. When I saw him occasionally 
in his Calcutta house in the early fifties, I did not see his large 
clientele of patients. So his service as an amateur homoeopath 
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was restricted too,—but I know it was not altogether abandoned. 
Neither was his charity, for his surviving son was then employed, 
and with his residual savings he made, in the name of his dead 
son, a Charitable trust which, I am happy to hear, is even now in 
operation. But the man, who in his student days had left 
mathematics for literature and then literature for history, must 
have found other ways of self-realization than mere benevolence 
which had now ceased to be a handicap. 

His last years were, however, spent in great agony. From 
1942he was a bed-ridden invalid suffering from various diseases 
—blood-pressure, gastric ulcer etc.—and he could not even sit 
up without assistance. He died in 1942 at the age of seventy- 
eight. Such an end to such a life is an ironical commentary on 
the dispensation of Providence, but as he himself wrote to me„ 
‘God’s ways are not ours.* 
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The other day I read in a newspaper article that a minor 
American President wrecked the future prospects of his party 
because while in the White House, he thought not of the 
responsibilities of his high office but only of his possible place in 
history. This set me thinking about the men who find 
immortality through the pages of history. These are usually 
men who come to occupy top places in governments, and that is 
because they are at the centre of the stage of action. History, 
therefore, is primarily a record of action rather than of thought 
or of imaginative creation or scientific endeavour. The poet or 
the philosopher or the scientist is remembered in the history of 
poetry, philosophy or science or they may figure in a sort 
of appendix in history in general. The philosopher is more 
fortunate if like Karl Marx he can initiate a course of action. 
The one man whom history ignores is the man of character. 
With the philosopher, he, too, may find a place in history if like 
Abraham Lincoln or Gandhi or Vidyasagar he can make a visible 
impact on events. The curious blindness of history to character 
per se is odd, because man, if he is a rational animal, is also a 
moral animal, and character embraces both thought and action, 
though it is more than either of them. 

These reflections recur to me as I contemplate the recent death 
of my friend Karuna Kumar Hajara who impressed me and 
others as a truly great man although he did not alter the course 
of public affairs or make any contribution to literature or 
philosophy. He was great by sheer force of character. It will 
be said that history which will pass him by has no means of 
assessing character which is a power that we feel but cannot 
measure. So much the worse for history. 

I met Karuna Hajara more than half a century ago in 1920 
when passing out of school, both of us joined Presidency College. 
He was urban—he came from Howrah Zillah School, and I was 
rural, or more correctly, rustic. He had stood second in the 
Matriculation Examination of 1920, and I was third. Besides, 
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lie attracted curiosity as having secured more than eighty p. c. 
marks in English, which was a rare distinction. Nothing can be 
further from my intention than to give an account of our 
adolescent academic achievements or to present my friend as 
intellectually eminent. Indeed, the student who was just below 
him and me was superior to the rest of us in intellectual brilliance. 
There was something more amusing. The most distinguished 
teacher of philosophy in modern Bengal was our contemporary 
at college. I have learnt philosophy and logic from him for the 
last fifty years but in the Intermediate class he was below me and 
some others in logic ! I have too extensive and intensive 
experience of examinations to have much faith in them as tests 
of merit. I say all this only to show how we freshers at that time 
were first drawn to one another. Very soon the sense of exami¬ 
nation aristocracy wore off and a feeling of camaraderie 
prevailed. But before long we realized that Karuna was different 
from the rest of us—the top men and others. He stood tall and 
even his handwriting, clear and straight, showed the man. 
Although warm-hearted and convivial, he somehow remained 
apart from us by virtue of a kind of moral independence. He 
loved a good joke and was a pleasant raconteur but disdained 
frivolity, and when in our youthful bravado we mistook 
colloquialism for obscenity, we would be restrained and cautious 
if he was near by, for we were all afraid of a reproving glance 
from his eyes. 

Within a month or two of our admission there was a medical 
examination by a University team. The ophthalmologists then 
said that Karuna had the best vision of us all. Later on I called 
this to mind when I read of the oculist assuring Bernard Shaw 
that his sight was normal, not in the sense that he saw as other 
people saw ; he saw things better. Karuna had not a fraction 
of Bernard Shaw’s genius ; but in an un-Shavian way, he saw 
things better than other people saw them. 

His first two years at Presidency College were undistinguished,, 
and his results at the Intermediate Examination mediocre. But 
there is one thing he learnt during this period, which left a per¬ 
manent impress on his mind. Part of our text was Swift’s 
essay oh lawyers excerpted From the Fourth Book of Gullivers 
Travels. In later fife he would often quote the following lines 
from this essay : 
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... .there was a society of men among us, bred up from their 
youth in the art of proving by words multiplied for the purpose, 
that white is black, and black white, according as they are paid... 
For example, if my neighbour hath a mind to my cow, he hires 
a lawyer to prove that he ought to have my cow from me. 

After passing the Intermediate Examination, Karuna joined 
us for a few days in the English Honours class and then 
left English for Philosophy, giving his few newly purchased 
English Honours books to me. Amongst these was Maeterlinck’s 
The Buried Temple , which, so Professor P. C. Ghosh told me, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had prescribed for B. A. Honours in 
English because of its striking opening essay on The Mystery of 
Justice. The book I must have returned after graduating in 
1924, because to my amazement, after his death I discovered it 
intact in his house with my markings and marginal notes. The 
other books I did not find. I guess that he had preserved this 
book and read it because the mystery of justice absorbed him all 
his life. 

He passed B. A. Hons, and M. A., both in the First Class, 
and then proceeded to England. As far as I remember, he had 
then no clear idea about what he would do there—read 
Philosophy ? Or, qualify for the Bar ? Or, try his luck for the 
the I. C. S. ? Very soon, he got into the I. C. S., and with 
his accustomed modesty wrote to me, ‘It was because there 
were many shiftings and transfers ( edhdr-odhdr ) at the top that 
I have found my way in.’ 


II 

It was in the Indian Civil Service that all Hajara’s powers 
were in full bloom. The statement requires some explanation. 
Lloyd George described the I. C. S. as the steel frame of 
the British Empire. The compliment is double-edged, for a 
frame does not do any work as service men are expected to. No 
wonder many members of the I. C. S., some of them reputed to 
be able administrators, having little to do in administration, 
found time for extensive research and literary work. Such, for 
example, were Grierson, Romesh Putt and Vincent Smith. This 
is not a paradox, because as an empire is not a welfare state. 
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dhere can be no scope for administration in the true sense of the 
term. The Indian empire was governed directly by the Police 
which was appropriately called the Police Force, and behind the 
.Police in visible distance lay the army. The empire stood for 
imperial trade and imperial prestige, and the civil administrator 
was partly a decoration—decorations are always costly—and 
partly a signing machine. In what was not a welfare state, the 
word ‘service* was a misnomer, and that is why a member of the 
I. C. S. could flit from one department to another, becoming an 
expert overnight in agriculture, education, industry, finance, 
irrigation, even defence ! He would, therefore, cultivate a kind 
of omniscience and omnipotence, though he knew and cared to 
.know little of the country or its problems, and his power was a 
fiction. That is why someone waggishly said that the Indian 
Civil Service was neither Indian nor civil nor serviced The ad¬ 
vantage of the Englishman was that he knew that the whole 
thing was an illusion, and an illusion is not an illusion if you know 
it for what it is. That is how he became a complacent cynic, of 
which another name was a ‘sun-dried bureaucrat.’ 

As Indians began joining the Service in large numbers, they 
came to form a distinct species. Many of them were promising 
and some of them brilliant young men when they joined the 
Service, but as they had no scope for real work, they could do 
little but wallow in a kind of versatile superficiality and in an 
empty assumption of aristocratic aloofness. In my own time, 
I saw their powerlessness; when confronted by revolutionary 
movements, violent and non-violent, they had to be both un- 
Indian and un-dvil, and the only service they could render was 
to ditto the Police who would otherwise by-pass them. I had 
.also an opportunity of testing their omniscience when on the 
threshold of the transfer of power , they had to face a new turn in 
the tide of events and could not behave like mere parts of a frame. 
Many committees were formed at the centre and in Bengal and 
Panjab to arrange for the carving of two states out of one. Here 
ithey were required not to sign papers but to evolve principles 
which were related to facts they had never cared to master and 
problems they could not grasp. Day after day in Calcutta I 
saw this pride of lions being mauled by a knowledgeable 
-official who hud risen from below. They would fret and 
.fume and; nurse their paws when the assailant once a 
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subordinate of some of them, was away, but when he appeared 
on the scene, the lions quailed like scared rabbits. 

The advent of Independence meant the exit not only of the 
British army but of British officers who had been occupying the 
top posts, and the Indian civilians had now a magnificent 
opportunity of feathering their nests. For the first time they had 
real power and a genuine opening for service, but having lived 
in an unreal world for the best part of their lives, they failed 
to grapple with the realities of the new situation. The simplest 
thing that they could do was (changing the metaphor) to butter 
their bread on both sides, and this they did splendidly well. If 
India had during the first two decades of independence made a 
mess of her development projects and of many other things, a 
large part of the discredit must go to these remnants of yester¬ 
year, the rusty framework of a vanished empire. When the 
Service itself was at the vanishing point, an ex-member put up a 
raucous defence in Parliament, ending with the ill-mannered 
vaunt, ‘You cannot wash out our brains.* Nobody cared to 
remind him that it was their unwashable brains that had landed 
us where we were. 


Ill 

Hajara was different from the ‘brainy* people who were an 
unimportant limb of British bureaucracy and who formed the 
top echelon in independent India’s officialdom. As one of his 
most brilliant subordinates phrased it, ‘he was in the Indian 
Civil Service but not of it*. Using the Shavian analogy once 
again in spite of apparent dissimilarity, I may say he was 
different, because he did not see things as other people saw them ; 
he saw better. For him a place in the I. C. S. meant only a good 
job, and without caring for either its glamour or its prestige, he 
only tried to do his duties honestly and justly—in service and 
outside it. Unlike me, he was a devout theist. His attitude to 
his station in life may best be summed up in the words : ‘With 
you, Hrishikesa seated in my heart, I shall act as I am appointed 
to act.* 

It was this attitude which enabled him to take things easily, 
face difficulties calmly, and properly assess the comforts of a 
sheltered life which luck had placed within his grasp. He was 
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problems for Surendranath Banerjea or Charu Datta. Neither 
was he an obliging conformist, which saved him from 
the futilities and absurdities that bedevilled his more prosperous 
comrades. I may sum him up as a meliorist with a clear vision. 
It is because of his clear-sightedness and sense of purpose that 
his manners and ways were easy and uninhibited, his conversa¬ 
tion frank and meaningful and his grip of the day to day realities 
of administration firm and quick. When in the early days I 
complimented him on what I had heard about his command of 
the rules of business and the details of administration, he 
answered with a smile, ‘You are surprised because you have 
known me as a mediocre student, but these are not Mill’s Logic 
or Kant’s Philosophy. These appear to be forbidding only 
because officials do not apply their minds to them. 

It is no wonder that although he won golden opinions from 
his colleagues and subordinates and the members of the public 
who came in contact with him, he was not in the early days liked 
by his superiors. Because he wanted to do his duties as he 
understood them in his plain and simple way, he could not as a 
Magistrate accept the position that in the details of administration 
he was to toe the line marked out by the Police. This 
brought him into trouble with the Government, and a 
hard-boiled British Civilian, then Executive Councillor, later 
on Governor, gave him a hectoring lecture which ended with the 
words : ‘You are unworthy of the Service to which you belong. 
This is what Mr Hi—has written about your work.’ ‘Mr Hi— 
was my successor, replied Hajara, ‘and I am not interested in 
what my successor thinks of my work’, and with these words he 
bowed out. The work mentioned by the Executive Councillor 
was the hunting of suspected revolutionaries, then called 
‘terrorists’, in which Hajara did not offer the expected co¬ 
operation to the Police. He was before long shifted to the 
Judiciary where he was confirmed. He lived to like this transfer, 
and when after Independence, some judges went over to the 
Executive, he preferred to remain where he was. As I mentally 
review his official career, I feel that he had a passion for reversing 
Swift’s definition of law, and his aim in Government service 
was to prove that black is black, white white and to adjudge 
my cow to me when my neighbour covets it. 

7 
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Yet his years in the Judiciary were not always pleasant. The 
Government that came to power after the so-called Communal 
Award had its peculiar compulsions which made it on crucial 
occasions interfere with the administration of justice, and this 
is what Hajara as a conscientious judge could not tolerate. A 
man of clear vision, he thought that in the new dispensation he 
would be a misfit even as a judge, and he decided on resigning 
and retiring, but as radical political changes were in the offing, 
his friends persuaded him to wait and go on leave instead of 
quitting his service. 

It was at this time (1946) that the transfer of power was 
announced, and Dr P. C. Ghosh became the Chief Minister 
Designate of West Bengal. One of Dr Ghosh’s first acts was to 
re-call Hajara from leave for work in connexion with the Partition 
and then to make him his Secretary. Hajara was now in a pivotal 
position, the most sought-after man in the Secretariat. But this 
blaze of publicity was brief, for within a few months Dr Ghosh 
left, and his Secretary, a permanent official, was at a loose end. 

I shall refer only to a minor but a significant episode of 
this period, because it throws light on the man. Members of the 
staff of Presidency College one day pressed me to bring to 
Hajara’s notice some of their demands and grievance. Gopinath 
Bhattacharyya, who knew him best—they were the only two 
Philosophy students of our year—happened to pass by ; he 
cautioned me in an aside, ‘Don’t say that these are our demands. 
Put them in the form of an impersonal moral formula, and then 
you will catch his ears !* 

In the new regime that succeeded Dr Ghosh’s cabinet, Hajara 
was for some time on uncertain ground. His old post was down¬ 
graded so that he might be eased out of a key position. He was 
for some time a special Officer in the Finance Department where 
he did a good job of the fixation of cadres in the various depart¬ 
ments of the new Government. After short spells as Chief 
Commissioner of the newly acquired Princely states of Cooch- 
Behar and Tripura, he was brought back to the Secretariat and 
permanently stationed as the Judicial Secretary and Legal 
Remembrancer, adding later on to his already heavy duties those 
of the Legislative Secretary, and it was in this position that he 
remained for more than a decade until his retirement. H£re he 
commanded unrivalled prestige and influence ; his advice was 
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listened to with deference by the Cabinet, and it would some¬ 
times, as in Constitutional matters, be transmitted to the Central 
Government where it used to be received with respectful attention. 
A man who retires from the Indian Civil Service as a mere 
Secretary in a State Government cannot be said to have had a 
very successful career. But that was partly because Hajara was 
not personally ambitious. The Central Government more than 
once sounded him for top appointments in the Law Department 
and the Home Department, but he declined because there were 
domestic claims he could not leave unheeded. Above all, he 
did not want to be away from his ailing, ageing mother. 

In his home state, too, he was not always very comfortable. 
Embers of the old bickering which attended Dr P. C. Ghosh’s 
exit had not possibly died down, and Ghosh’s most trusted 
lieutenant extorted respect rather than attract affection. In spite 
of the splendid work he had been doing as a Law Officer, he was 
passed over when a Judgeship fell vacant at the Calcutta High 
Court, for the authorities seemed to awake suddenly to the claims 
of the Subordinate Judiciary. He would have been less than 
human if he had not felt this injustice, but he was more than 
human in the way in which he conquered this bitterness and went 
on working at his desk with unabated zeal and unwavering 
loyalty. 

It was Hajara’s record as Judicial and Legislative Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer—after him three Secretaries were 
appointed to do the work he had carried through single-handed 
for years—that was the most impressive thing in his official carrer. 
Not only were Ministers and Secretariat officials or the 
authorities of the many semi-Government institutions that fre¬ 
quently sought his assistance enlightened by his firm, clear¬ 
headed advice but even seasoned lawyers would defer to his inter¬ 
pretation of law. It was common knowledge that the then 
Advocate-General, who was not merely the leader of the Calcutta 
Bar but also one of the most eminent jurists in the country, would 
carefully ponder Hajara’s findings from which he seldom differed. 
Though not a lawyer myself, I have had occasions to read his 
notes in Government files, especially those relating to the educa¬ 
tion department of the Government and to the Calcutta 
University, and found them extra-ordinarily refreshing. For 
one thing, they were free from the befogging verbiage in which 
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legal opinions, arguments and judgements are dotted. He 
seemed to have inscribed in his heart Swift’s scathing comment 
that the society of lawyers ‘hath a peculiar cant an d j&rgon of 
their own, that no other mortal can understand, and wherein all 
their laws are written, which they take special care to multiply, 
whereby they have wholly confounded the essence of truth and 
falsehood, of right and wrong..’. Even Dr Johnson.was not 
more free from cant than Hajara, and his commonsensible, forth¬ 
right legal opinions, couched in straightforward language, left 
no room for ambiguity and jugglery. Here, too, he was 
... .of far nobler shape erect and tall, 

God-like erect, with native Honour clad. 

IV 

In private life, Kanina was simple, plain-spoken and firm and 
also kind-hearted and humane. These qualities must have been 
reflected in his dealings with men in official life, too, for quite a 
long time after his retirement, he was requested by the West 
Bengal Government to head its first ever Pay Commission. He 
was at first reluctant, but had to change his mind when he was 
told on very good authority that no other Chairman would be 
acceptable to the numerous Subordinate Cadres in the State. 

His father left him a considerable fortune, and he was a highly 
paid official. But although he was sparing to a fault where his 
personal expenses were concerned, he spent lavishly in helping 
his relations, friends and certain welfare institutions in his village 
Ramsagar in Bankura, and nobody of his status died a poorer 
man. After his death his villagers recalled Deshbandhu’s muni¬ 
ficence and named him the Chittaranjan of Ramsagar. 

Even more prominent than his generosity was the warm¬ 
heartedness which he himself displayed and could evoke in others. 

I shall quote only one instance out of so many that crowd in my 
memory. There were two girls who for some reasons were more 
or less cut off from their father, and he and his wife had to look 
after them. The Hajaras were in a sort of loco parentis to these 
girls, though there was no question of financial assistance for 
they did not need any. This had gone on for years, and they 
are now happily married. On the eve of what proved to be 
Karuna’i last journey to the hospital, the younger of these girls 
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came to see him with a little holy water and some sanctified dust 
which she had collected from her Guru. Leaving her baby, she 
had gone out to the Sadhu, and after a period of prayerful waiting, 
secured these sacred protectives for her uncle, and in the evening 
she rustled into his room to administer them at the right moment. 
As 1 watched her intent face beaming with solicitude and 
affection, ‘my heart in glad surprise to higher levels rose’. 

Yet the abiding impression which people who knew him 
would carry about him is not of efficiency or nobility and 
generosity but of an irrepressible passion for justice. It may 
even be said that it was this passion that killed him. He had 
been ailing for more than two years, and the medical advice was 
that he should have an early operation. But conscientiousness 
in the sphere of domestic duties supervened. In official records, 
he had been shown as the sole owner of certain ancestral 
properties to which he thought that others too had claims. So 
he argued that he could not undergo a major operation until all 
these devious—and in the opinion of some, shadowy—claims had 
been fully satisfied. Thus he nursed a painful disease until he had 
succeeded in selling the properties and disbursing the money with 
meticulous care. May be he could have saved his life if he had 
followed the surgeon’s advice and gone through the operation 
two years earlier. Many blame me that I did not force his hands 
but I knew that that was not possible. For him there could be 
no compromise where justice was involved. 

I was haunted during his life time, and I am haunted now, 
by the basic problem of the mystery of Justice. In formulating 
this problem I shall refer to a literary work, because literature 
gives a fuller picture of an idea than we can have in life. 
(Poetry, said Aristotle, is more universal than history.) One of 
our closest friends, Charuchandra Chakravorti—he, too, was 
one of the top ten in the Matriculation Examination of 1920— 
in later life became celebrated as a creative writer of stories of 
prison life, which he wrote under the pen name of Jarasandha. 
His best novel, to my mind, is Nyayadanda (‘The Sceptre of 
Justice), where, however, prison life is of only incidental interest, 
and the hero is not a prisoner but a judge who sends people to 
prison* The judge wants to be fair to everybody, to the accused 
he has wrongly punished and to all others he comes in contact 
with. But at the end it is discovered that he has not been able to 
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do justice to any one, neither to the prisoner with whom he wants 
to redeem himself nor to the prisoner’s daughter whom he brings 
up and not also to the members of his own family. 

There is not one episode in Nyayadanda which would fit iijto 
Karuna’s life, and the author told me that consciously he had not 
Karuna in mind when he wrote this novel. But creative writers 
are not their best critics or interpreters, and the novel of ideas 
does not depend for its truth on the faithful rendering of events. 
I have no doubt that it was Karuna’s character which went into 
the making of the hero of this brilliant novel of ideas. Try as 
we might, can we do justice ? Did Karuna, in spite of all his 
ardour and vigilance, succeed in doing justice—and nothing more 
or less than justice ? To his parents, his children—and his wife ? 
Could he do justice to the innumerable people he benefited ? To 
me, his closest associate ? I wonder. He certainly did not do 
justice to himself. 

Justice, I have come to think, is a Platonic Idea which is in 
the lap of the Gods, and human justice is only a pale ‘imitation’ 
of it. It can be said of Karuna Kumar Hajara that his ‘imitation’ 
was nearer to the original than that of other mortals. And the 
life that approximates to the original should be as imperishable 
as the idea that inspires it. 
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I have made what may be called obituary assessments of 
people who have left their stamp on my mental life. But NCM, 
who is younger than I, is very much alive, and thanks to some 
esoteric yogic treatment, is improving in health and spirits, as 
with advancing years, my other friends and I are daily declining 
towards the grave. But who can write an appropriate obituary 
notice of him but I ? Although a scholar to the tips of 
his fingers, he is also a wonderfully vivacious mixer, making 
friends as easily as he turns over the leaves of a book. Yet there 
is something so awe-inspiring about his learning that the nearer 
one comes to him, or the more one listens to him, the more 
remote he seems to be. Not that I have been less exhilarated 
or overwhelmed than others who have drunk at the fountain of 
Tiis scholarsnip, but I think I have stood up to it better than they, 
and can write about him with greater detachment, and may be 
also with greater discernment. With pardonable vanity I think 
that this is a task to which Hrishikesha, sitting at the core of my 
“heart, has especially appointed me ! 

II 

NCM and I entered the university the same year, having both 
matriculated in 1920*, and both of us graduated in 1924, he from 
Rajshahi College and I from Presidency. There were many 
eminent pupils in that year as there must be in other years too. 
Our best student in mathematics secured almost record marks 
in his subject in Calcutta University ; if I am correctly informed, 
his were the second highest marks both at the Honours stage and 
also later on, in M. A./M. Sc., and I claim that the best graduate 
of philosophy in the University in the twentieth century was a 
class fellow of ours. Yet I would not place either of these men 
as the most brilliant of my comtemporaries. But not one of 


* Then N. C. M. was barely fourteen, and my friends and I were 
sixteen plus. 
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these men, eminent or brilliant as they might be, could be called 
a prodigy as NCM certainly is a prodigy. Indeed, in a life-time 
of contact with academic people, he is the only prodigy I have 
met. In matters intellectual, he is enormous in everything;—in 
his precocity, his range of studies covering all subjects under the 
sun except mathematical sciences, his passion for precision and 
accuracy which borders on a mania, his stupendous memory 
which has to be witnessed to be believed in, even his fads and 
foibles, his partialities and eccentricities. 

NCM’s university career was good but not exceptional or even 
striking. I first knew about him when I heard that he was third 
in the first class in history Honours in my year (1924). There 
were three men in the first class, and to be third does not bespeak 
exceptional merit. He and I might have met in the corridors 
of Darbhanga Building where M. A. classes used to be held in 
those days, but I have no memory of any acquaintance with him 
then, and I learnt later on that at that time he was hesitating to 
take the M. A. examination at all, because the limited objective 
of passing an examination would narrow down the range of his 
studies. Afterwards, possibly at the behest of his father, he 
changed his mind, appeared at the M. A., examination two years 
after it was due, and got a first class but did not secure a top 
place. I have already said that judged by examination results, 
his academic career was good but not distinguished. 

There is nothing surprising in this, because it is part of the 
definition of a prodigy that he cannot be fitted into the 
Procrustean bed of the examination system or of any other 
system ; all systems, it must be remembered, are meant for the 
average, for the relatively mediocre majority. When his teacher 
at Rajshahi College was told that NCM had got first class 
honours, he made the significant comment, ‘Well, I am happy to 
hear it, but I would not have been surprised if he had failed, for 
he might have chosen to answer only one question in each paper I* - 
I shall give only one example of his exploits—-or misadventures 
—at the examination hall; part of the story may be apcoryphal 
but I have no doubt that it is substantially true. In a competitive 
examination, the B.C.S., I believe, candidates were asked to 
write notes on several celebrities, amongst others, on Plato, Jackie 
Coogan, J. B. Hobbs etc., etc. The mere juxtaposition of these 
names would convince anybody that a bare acquaintance with. 
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the man’s field of activity or the time when he flourished was 
Wanted. But here for once NCM got an opportunity of 
expounding his own view of the theory of Ideas, and the note on 
Plato became a learned historico-philosophical dissertation which 
must have completely stumped the examiner. After this one 
need not be surprised that NCM could only become a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate when people without a fraction of his learning or 
intelligence were to be found in the higher services. Romesh C. 
Dutt is generally regarded as the ablest Indian civilian, and he 
was also a very competent author, and a President of the Indian 
National Congress ; but when he died, Sri Aurobindo, I think, 
dubbed him as a second-rate man, and the judgement, though 
harsh, is basically right. But who will pass the same judgement 
on Bankimchandra, a mere Deputy Magistrate ? A prodigy, 
like a man of genius, must be judged by other standards than 
his results in examinations or his position in the official 
hierarchy*. 


Ill 

I do not know much of NCM’s life prior to my meeting with 
him at Chittagong (now in Bangladesh) in 1933. I gather that 
motherless in infancy, he was brought up by his maternal grand¬ 
parents, and had his early training at Kushtia under the guardian¬ 
ship of his grandfather who was a Sanskrit ist and a book-lover 
with a personal library of ten thousand volumes and who was 
also a strict disciplinarian, but in his own unorthodox way. 
Attracted, and possibly also amazed by the stripling’s precocity, 
he educated him privately for a number of years, allowing him 
freely to browse in the woild of books, and the boy read widely 
and deeply in a variety of subjects, notably Sanskrit which he 
learned to pronounce with the orthodox intonation not generally 
to be found in Bengal. And whatever he read would be indelibly 
fixed in his memory. I have daily heard him recite long excerpts 
from poems written by great poets and poets not so great. Only 
the other day (June 1933) he and I were talking about a recent 
controversy about whether Tagore passed from faith to doubt 

* NCM was moderately successful as a civil servant. He rose to be 
tbe Deputy Secretary of a department (Labour) and retired as the head 
of a directorate (Registration). 
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or from doubt to faith. In my view, the important thing is not 
how the poet travelled but whether this spiritual journey has been 
poetically expressed. Agreeing with me, he quoted long excerpts 
from Tennyson’s In Memoriam which he had read nearly fifty 
years ago in 1925 ! Some time earlier our friend PKB recalled 
a beautiful poem he had read in the past, but now he remembered 
nothing but the refrain about almonds blooming in Kandahar. 
He wrote to NCM who was then holidaying at remote Gnatsila 
which I do not think had even a library worth the name. But 
in less than a week PKB got the entire poem, beginning 
I hate the city, seated on the plain, 

The clang and clamour of the hot bazaar, 

Knowing, amid the pauses of my pain, 

This month, the almonds bloom in Kandahar. 

(Laurence Hope) 

A relative of PNG, NCM’s closest associate at Chittagong, 
referred to him four lines of verse and wanted to know the name 
of the poet. Himself a Professor of English, PNG racked his 
own brains and made us—other professors of English—rack ours, 
but could get no clue. He then went to NCM who said, ‘I am 
feeling somewhat giddy and speak subject to correction. But it 
should be one of the middle stanzas of Campbell’s The Rainbow 
of which I can quote only the first stanza now. PNG went 
home, looked up Campbell, and his problem was solved. I used 
to send to him a young man, a geography student, as my errand- 
bearer to collect and return books, but at the end of a fortnight 
I found that the boy felt shy and nervous and tried to avoid the 
job assigned to him. On questioning him I discovered that the 
boy had caught a Tartar in my friend—a man with deep and 
varied knowledge not only of geography but also of geology, 
who would ask searching questions which possibly his teachers 
would not be able to answer, display geological specimens which 
his college laboratory did not possess and ask for books the 
libraries he frequented had not heard of. 

Even a casual talk with NCM is as instructive and often as 
revealing as a formal discussion. In the thirties when I was 
writing my Bengali book on Tagore, he drew my attention to 
Carducci’s patriotic poetry with which Tagore’s nationalist poems 
might be compared and contrasted. This, one might say, is 
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learned, formal discourse, deliberately thought out and delivered, 
though I have not as yet met another man who could claim any 
acquaintance with Carducci’s poetry. The light that he threw 
on the subject of patriotic poetry the other day was different and 
more illuminating. In course of a telephonic conversation I told 
him that Parasuram in one of his stories humorously remarks 
that Mother Bengal ( Bangamata ) is not one of the original deities 
in the Hindu pantheon but was only recently installed there by 
Bankimchandra. ‘No,* came the reply, ‘She is at least as old as 
Ramprasad who had the concept but not, of course, Bankim- 
chandra’s genius.’ And at once NCM began to recite (or read 
out) lines in which Ramprasad, known to us generally for his 
Shyama songs, first speaks of the land as the grower of corn, 
then as the giver of food or Annada, which is another name of 
Durga, and then equates her with Tara, Durga’s alter ego. This 
was news not only to me who can claim very imperfect 
acquaintance with Ramprasad but also to an eminent Professor 
of Bengali who was with me then. 

IV 

From these recent experiences I should like to go back to my 
first meeting with NCM, which had a stabbing effect on me. It 
was towards the end of 1933 when I had just been transferred to 
Chittagong, and I heajd from PNG that NCM was there and 
keeping the torch of scholarship burning in that remote corner of 
the province. I was one day going to college when my hackney- - 
carriage was halted on the way by NCM, who, coming from the 
opposite direction, introduced or re-introduced himself to me. 
More than forty years after that meeting, NCM, now nearing 
seventy, retains the youthful vivacity and resilience of 1933, and 
he had nothing of the Ancient Mariner in him then. But I was 
like the Wedding Guest gripped by a personality far stronger 
than mine. After that encounter he and I met daily when I was 
at Chittagong, and often he called on me thrice a day, once on 
his way to office, then on his way back home and then for a 
longer session in the evening. The twenty months or so I spent 
at Chittagong seem on reflection now to be intellectually the most 
exciting period of my life, and this is due to the companionship 
of one man who would hold forth on literature, history, philo- 
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sophy, political science, painting, dancing, sculpture, architecture 
•—almost on all subjects except music and mathematics ♦. 

Several episodes come to my mind as I recall those days. I 
forget the occasion but almost within a month of our first meet¬ 
ing, NCM invited me and a few other friends to dinner at his 
house. He considered himself an expert in the culinary art and 
told his wife that he would do the pilau (or as we Bengalis call 
it, polao ), and she would be in charge of the remaining items in 
the menu. In the afternoon we had gathered in the drawing 
room of the local Protestant Vicar whose house NCM often 
visited for books of which there was a good collection there. 
The talk suddenly turned to Dante’s Inferno : I have forgotten 
what the point in dispute was but NCM made a statement which, 
I thought, was not correct, and if I remember aright, the Vicar, 
a graduate of Oxford, agreed with me. NCM repeated the state¬ 
ment but I said I could not be wrong because the Inferno was one 
of our M.A. texts, and I had read it with Professor P, C. Ghosh. 
PNG, who knew from experience that NCM could not be faulted 
in such matters, kept quietf. We then dispersed to meet again 
at dinner. 

When after night-fall I was preparing to go to NCM’s dinner, 
lo and behold, NCM was at my house alighting from a hackney- 
carriage, armed with the Divina Commedia and as many com¬ 
mentaries as he could lay hold on at different places he had gone 
to after leaving our afternoon meeting. He verified his informa¬ 
tion and had hurried to unconvince me. Before going out on his 
quest of books, he had dropped in at his own house, mixed the 
ingredients of his pilau and put it on the oven and then in his 
Dantesque enthusiasm, forgotten the whole thing. The result 
was that the rice was overfried on one side and unboiled on the 
other. What a mixture of memory and amnesia 1 The dinner 
was a fiasco and the host was very much abashed but the scholar 
in NCM had proved his point. 

• I am reliably informed that though neither a musician nor a 
mathematician, he acquired at one time thorough acquaintance with the 
history of European instrumental music and of Indian mathematics. 

t PNG’s own first experience of NCM’s scholarship was enough to 
disarm him. Some annotator of a text-book had referred to him a line 
of verse of which he and his coj leagues could not name the author. As 
soon as NCM heard of it, he said that it was by Walt Whitman and 
quoted the entire poem. 
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One of the guests at this dinner was my maternal uncle who 
was fond of chess. Not that he was an expert in the game but he 
played it regularly as a pastime after work in a'commercial firm 
where he was a clerk. NCM, who had acquired considerable 
theoretical knowledge of the subject, now entered the fray, and 
he and my uncle would occasionally be locked in a straight con¬ 
test, which, however, would not last long. My uncle had always 
the better of the odds, but every time he cried ‘check*, NCM 
would realize what a wrong move he had made and would 
deliver a learned lecture, derived from authoritative books on 
the subject, how his wrong move came to be made and when 
he should have alerted himself. The game would re-start, and 
very soon my uncle would again say ‘check’, and again NCM 
would begin his learned discourse. Both in cooking and chess, 
he seemed to present a spectacle of theoretical wisdom and 
practical ineptitude. 

But where knowledge is concerned, NCM would have no weak 
joint in his armour. I remember another dinner party, this time 
in my house at Chittagong. The dinner passed off smoothly, 
and then the guests and I were seated in the drawing room, 
discussing cabbages and kings. I do not know how the talk 
turned to the subject of luxuries, but someone spoke of the 
splendour of modern living in the West. NCM, however, said 
that all western ideas of luxury were traceable to the East. 
Fantastic as the notion seemed to be, we old cronies did not dare 
contradict him. But a pupil of mine, fresh from the university, 
who was then teaching at the local college and staying with me, 
demurred, and the fat was in the fire, although I at least could 
not guess at it then. Two days later I had a ten-paged epistolary 
essay from NCM, setting forth his arguments, showing how 
ideas of luxury in eating, clothing, furniture etc. travelled from 
the East to the West, and every statement was supported by 
references to unimpeachable authorities. The young man at 
whom the letter was addressed was dumfounded, and I felt both 
amazed and embarrassed. 

It was while at Chittagong (1935) that I prepared the type¬ 
script of my book on Bernard Shaw which was soon to be printed 
by the Oxford University Press in London. One of those who 
read it before publication raised the question whether I should 
use the form laissez-faire or laisser faire. I passed it on to the 
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Professor of Economics, a competent teacher of the subject, who- 
happened to be at my house on a Sunday in the afternoon. In 
answering my question the Professor also explained how the 
concept came into English economic thinking and which author 
used it first. NCM, who was sitting in a corner, doubted if the 
Professor’s answer was correct, and quoting chapter and verse 
(including footnotes) gave his own opinion on the history of the 
concept and the phrase. It was the Professor’s own subject 
which he had been teaching with distinction for more than a 
decade, and he closed the discussion with a mild ipse dixit which 
seemed to dispose of NCM’s suggestion. We then quietly parted. 
More than two hours later NCM came back, again in a hackney- 
carriage and again with an armful of books. From my house 
he had gone straight to the College librarian who declined to 
open the library on a Sunday ;then he went to the Principal for 
the necessary permission, then again to the librarian who could 
no longer disoblige him. And there he was at my doorstep with 
all his statements verified to the minutest detail of the footnotes. 

A more memorable occasion occurred when Professor P. C. 
Ghosh, the most learned of our teachers, visited Chittagong in 
1934 to inspect the contents of a box sent by the landlady of 
Professor H. M. Percival who had died in London some time 
earlier. At the Percivals’ family house at Chittagong, Professor 
Ghosh sat on a chair with the open box before him, and behind 
him stood PNG, I, and NCM, who was meeting the great 
Professor for the first time. Professor Ghosh brought out from 
the box two albums containing photographic re-prints of famous 
paintings, and as he turned over the leaves, NCM from a respect¬ 
able distance behind him began giving the names of the painters, 
without, so far as I remember, making a single mistake. When 
I was alone with the Professor later on in the day, he asked me 
about the young man who had such an amazing familiarity with 
European painting. Borrowing Manmohan Ghose’s description 
ofH. M. Percival, relayed to me by Professor P. C. Ghosh 
himself, I answered with a smile, ‘Sir, you have turned over only 
one leaf of the encyclopedia !’ 

V 

From what I have said above, one may run away with the 
impression that NCM's principal asset is a powerful memory 
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which like a sensitive medium registers all that it receives. That 
will be a misleading conclusion, for his memory is only an instru¬ 
ment of his organizing intellect and his imagination which can 
not only appreciate art and poetry but also express itself in 
verbal felicities of rare distinction. I shall refer to an incident 
which happened a few days before my arrival at Chittagong. 
When the renowned revolutionary Suryya Sen was arrested, a 
diary was recovered from his house, and the District Magistrate, 
Mr Hands, was interested in the epigraph which consisted of 
some lines of verse. He passed it on to the ADM for the source 
of the quotation, the ADM passed it on to the SDO, the SDO 
to the other Senior Magistrates, and they to the Professors of 
the College who passed it on to NCM ! The epigraph was, in 
fact, an excerpt from a well-known Tagore poem ‘Suprabhat* 
(first published in Purabi) > and if what I heard is true, it does 
not do credit to the official and educational luminaries of 
Chittagong that they could not locate the quotation. When the 
matter was referred to NCM, he not only recited the poem on 
the spot but also translated the second half in its entirety. 
Later on, he was good enough to reproduce this translation for 
me, and I can say even now that no translation of Tagore has 
made a more powerful impression on me, outside the poet’s own 
renderings, which, however, are more re-creations than transla¬ 
tions. 

I would refer to only another episode, which happened in the 
early forties (during the Second World War) when I was at 
Rajshahi and NCM was on leave, staying with his father-in- 
law. One morning as he came to our house, my father, who 
was very much interested in and also moderately knowledgeable 
about French military history, asked NCM how the French 
army, traditionally the best in Europe, could surrender so 
abjectly, almost before it had been mobilized. Then began a 
fascinating discourse, lasting several hours in course of which 
NCM sallied out and collected available books, and he dwelt on 
the inherent defects of French planning, intelligence, logistics and 
organization, the weakness of the Maginot line, the vulnerability 
of the Belgian Front, the ineptitudes of General Gamelin, who 
had an unblemished academic record but, as is characteristic of 
such men, had no grasp of the realities of warfare, and on the 
intrigues of French politics with Premier Reynaud’s mistress 
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sailing into and making a farce of cabinet meetings. A.J.P. 
Taylor, the distinguished British historian, somewhat jocosely 
proposes that a special Chair of Vichy history would have to be 
-created to keep up with the flow of books dealing with # the 
defeat of France in the Second World War. When I read this 
and remembered NCM’s discourse at my house, I thought that he 
would be an ideal incumbent if such a chair were ever established. 
But he could hold so many other professorships too ; at least, 
we arts professors, could learn so many things from him if we 
-only knew how to make use of his scholarship. 

I shall close this section of my rambling narrative by describ¬ 
ing another characteristic episode, which had happened at 
Chittagong. I think it was in 1934 that NCM had a pain sugges¬ 
tive of appendicitis. Alarmed at the news, his father came down 
from Comilla and proposed treatment in Calcutta. NCjM said 
he had no money ; a reckless book-lover with a growing family, 
he could not be expected to have spare cash. His father, who 
knew this, was ready with the necessary funds. Only with an 
old father’s fear of the surgeon’s knife, he requested the son to 
try homoeopathy before taking the risk of an operation. The 
father left for Comilla and the son for Calcutta. After a few 
days’ absence NCM returned to Chittagong in high spirits and 
with many new books. I learnt that very dutifully he had con¬ 
sulted a leading homoeopath who gave a medicine but added the 
rider that the only cure for appendicitis was a surgical operation. 
NCM paid the doctor his fee of Rs. 8, the highest fee in those 
days, came out of his chamber, threw the medicine on the street— 
‘Why should I take the medicine of a man who does not believe 
in his own prescription ?'—and proceeded to his favourite book¬ 
shops, made good use of his father’s money and returned to 
Chittagong. I must say, however, that he was cured in the pro¬ 
cess, for the so-called appendicular pain has not re-appeared 
during the last forty years. Shades of Moliere and Bernard 
Shaw 


VI 

It has seemed to me that thejfcandfath^er who brought him 
up in early life, stimulated his tastes, satisfied his hunger for 
knowledge, and kept him under his own discipline—he sent him to 
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school only for the last two classes—also left a permanent impress 
on his personality, and although I may be wrong, it is partly to 
the influence of this loving old man who stimulated rather than 
directed his tastes that I would partly trace the inconsistencies 
and contradictions in NCM’s attitudes and intellectual pursuits. 
His mind is well-ordered, but erratic; he is a classicist in his 
love for elegance, precision, neatness and accuracy, but he lacks 
classic poise and balance and the classic sense of proportion. 
His mental world is at the same time like a well-trimmed garden 
and a wild, interminable forest. In any discussion with him one 
will be impressed as much by the ever-widening range of his 
studies, the precision of his statements, the accuracy of his 
knowledge as also by a certain rigidity of outlook. And one 
suspects that beneath the vast scholarship so assiduously acquired,, 
so tenaciously retained and so marvellously organized there 
lurks a basic inconsistency which to my mind is a serious limita¬ 
tion, something more than what Emerson called the hobgoblin 
of little minds. Although nobody loves knowledge more pas¬ 
sionately or has pursued it more assiduously, there is in him, as 
is said of Lytton Strachey, a far less accurate scholar*, an 
imperfect sense of truth. 

A student of history in the university, he has probably read 
more books on the subject than any professional historian, and 
history for him includes not only political and military history 
but also social history and history of literature and the arts. 
And if not as a part of history, philosophy also has figured in 
the curriculum of his studies. When I was preparing the final 
draft of my book on Bernard Shaw, I noted with delighted 
surprise that he had a wide acquaintance with the standard 
works on creative evolution, particularly Bergson's books, but I 
also noted with disappointment that he had read them more as 
literature than as philosophy. That, I am afraid, is also the basic 
weakness of his historical scholarship, enormous as it is. His 
approach is entirely different from that of a scientific historian, 
such as Ranke or Jadunath Sarkar, who wants to know the past 
"as it really was'. I admit that NCM's attitude is shared by many 
other people, because not only scientific history but science itself 


* NCM would disdain to take liberties with his sources, as Strachey 
so often does. 
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has lost its authority for complete objectivity. ‘The person of 
the experimenter’, it is said, ‘is himself a part of the experiment.* 
Or, ‘the historian’s impartiality gives a more dangerous bias than 
any other’. But no serious student of history would go to tjie 
same length as NCM ; I have already said that a sense of pro¬ 
portion has never been his strong suit. 

NCM has read history and philosophy in the same spirit in 
which he has read literature—not as a gateway to truth but ‘for 
the flood of emotion and exaltation of existence’ which ‘intellec¬ 
tual ecstasy* brings with it. He dotes on a book as a lover upon 
his beauty, and I have not met any other person in whom intel¬ 
lectual delight is more akin to sensuous excitement. Whenever I 
have differed from him on this subject he has argued that truth 
is unknowable and fidelity to facts is an outmoded illusion of 
Newtonian science; it is the attitude and how it is expressed 
which alone have significance and value. One day he clinched 
his point with a trite but telling illustration. We had between us 
a cup of tea which I had half finished. Drawing my attention 
to it, he said, ‘As fact it will be equally correct to say that the cup 
is half full or half empty. But its significance will depend on the 
slant you give to your statement, whether you want to emphasize 
its near fullness or its near emptiness.’ 

On this question I have never been able to agree with NCM. 
Whether one will call the cup half full or half empty will certainly 
depend on the speaker’s intended emphasis, but the cup and its 
content must be there before the emphasis can come into play. 
In other words, facts are not an illusion but a part of truth. 
They are always incomplete and sometimes misleading, and truth 
may be ultimately unknowable. But if man had no faith in truth, 
and if facts were illusions, there would be no difference between 
legend and history, history and historical drama and science and 
magic. I wonder how NCM can, on his own theory, explain his 
stickling for minutiae or his passion for accuracy in scholarship. 

It is, indeed, true that in a scientific experiment the personality 
of the experimenter is a part of the experiment, but it is scientific 
only to the extent to which, suppressing his personality, he has 
been able to arrive at results which others can verify for them¬ 
selves. And in the ultimate analysis, art and literature, including 
nonsense rhymes and painting and sculpture that distort reality, 
are valuable in so far as they reveal forms more real than living 
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man. That is to say, literature is as much a part of history as 
history is a part of literature, or more, for we tolerate and also 
derive benefit from dryasdust history, but literature that is 
untrue to life—unhistorical, in the deepest sense—is thrown to 
the scrapheap. If NCM had as much devotion to truth as to 
accuracy, he would have seen better the wood in the midst of 
the trees. 

He would often fling at me Mommsen’s characteristic pro¬ 
nouncement : ‘Those who have lived through historical epochs 
as I have are beginning to realize that history can neither be 
made nor written without love or hate.’ NCM would not see 
—far less agree—that the weakest thing about Mommsen’s 
famous History of Rome is his partiality for Julius Caesar ! 


VII 

NCM’s penchant for accuracy, his love of detail, his tendency 
to quote authorities may smack of pedantry. An Oxford man, 
who had the omniscient superficiality of most Indians with 
Oxbridge education in those Imperial days, remarked, ‘NCM is 
learned but pedantic.’ NCM, who was not displeased, com¬ 
mented, ‘But pedantry is not ignorance.' The charge, however, 
is without any substance. There is in him not a trace of that 
‘intellectual indigestion’ which is regarded as the most glaring 
symptom of pedantry. And although as a lover of learning he 
delights in nothing so much as learned conversation, no man 
could be at heart more modest than he. If he corrects the 
mistakes committed by others, the driving impulse is not to 
chasten them or show off his learning but to test the validity of 
his statements and his ideas, and parrying others is only a by¬ 
product of this intellectual quest. When years ago we were 
discussing the meaning of Tagore’s ‘Savitri’ (in Purabi ), he 
raised a storm over the question whether the word properly 
means the wife or the daughter of the Sun ( Savita ). We thought 
that he was making unnecessary fuss, and a distinguished lexico¬ 
grapher to whom the matter was referred looked bewildered. 
But NCM could not rest until, Tagore or no Tagore, he had got 
at the right meaning of the word. This is not pedantry but 
-super-abundant intellectual honesty. 
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Once while reading Sidney Dark’s Paris, he came across the 
following excerpt from Swinburne’s translation of Villon’s ballad: 
Prince, give praise to our French ladies , 

For the sweet sound of their speaking carries ; 

‘Twixt Rome and Cadiz many a maid is 
But no good girl’s lip out of Paris. 

He felt that the second line sounded metrically awkward, and 
in order to test if his ear was a correct judge of verse, he at once 
ordered an authoritative, if somewhat costly, edition of The 
Testaments of Francois Villon. When the volume arrived, he found 
that he was right, for there was no ‘of’ there, and with infinite 
relief, he crossed it out of his copy of Sidney Dark’s book and 
let the matter rest there. He did not write to Sidney Dark or 
the publisher or even talk of it to his friends, and I came to know 
of it when years after we were one day discussing the phenomenon 
of misquotations in books written by well-known authors. In 
all his discourses, arguments and studies, he has been guided by 
an overriding passion for truth and never by the desire of 
showing off his learning. 

Passion for truth !—ay, there is the rub ; for if there is truth, 
somewhere, the nearer we come to it, the better, and in this way 
art and literature are affiliated to philosophy and history. The 
basic limitation of NCM’s intellectual adventures is that he is 
unaware of tips inter-connexion. It is the besetting weakness of 
all art-for-art’s sake people, who have to modify their creed as 
they are forced to examine their assumptions. Even Walter 
Pater had to make out a plea for knowing life as it is and to 
draw a distinction between good art and art that is great on 
account of its subject-matter. NCM has a philosophic bent, 
the artist's temperament and the historian’s manner and 
method, but the three strains in his character do not cohere. 

VIII 

Intellectually NCM is the most wonderful, if not the most 
eminent, man I have ever met. Exceptional as his scholarship is,, 
it is less his scholarship than the spirit behind it—his unquench¬ 
able thirst for knowledge which fascinates me. He is the true 
prototype of Tennyson’s Ulysses who yearns to follow knowledge 
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like a sinking star, Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This spirit is powerfully, if also somewhat piquantly, expressed 
in a poem which he casually quoted to me when I was seated 
in his drawing-room one evening, and thanks to ‘load-shedding’ 
in Calcutta, the lights went off. As I began whining at the 
incompetence of our government and the inconvenience caused 
by frequent power-failures, he soothed my frayed nerves by recit¬ 
ing the following lines he had read in Punch more than thirty 
years ago during the London black-out of the Second World 
War : 

Away in the park, they make light o* the dark. 

Some dogs have their day in the night ; 

But rightly or wrongly, I sympathize strongly, 

With Goethe for crying ‘more light’. 

The future is murky : ask Finland, ask Turkey, 

But this will be carried ‘nem con’. 

Three cheers for the day, when I look up and say. 

The lights of London are on ! 

Through thick and thin, through sunshine and rain, the lights 
in NCM’s study have always been on. 

Some time last year NCM, who has quoted Shakespeare more 
profusely and pointedly than any man I know (not excluding 
Professor P. C. Ghosh), heard that a new Shakespeare encyclo¬ 
pedia had been published in England*, and he came to me with 
a suggestion that I should find out the details and order two 
copies—one for him and one for me. I said that reference 
books are intended for use over a long period of time, and at 
three score and ten I was not interested in any encyclopedia— 
Shakespearian or other. At once came the reply—this time 
an apt quotation from Browning : 

What’s time ? leave Now for dogs and apes 1 
Man has Forever. 

I started by calling this essay an obituary assessment of NCM, 
only written in advance of the occasion. But I feel that although 
other men may come and go, NCM should go on for ever ! 

July 1974 

* He possibly meant the Shakespeare Encyclopedia by O. J. Campbell 
and E. G. Quinn* 









